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PREFACE. 

When a custom has obtained a firm footing among the people, it 
should be directed as much as poesible to really useful purposes. 
Custom has long required that young people should receire presents 
of elegant books at the Christmas and New-Years' Holidays. It 
has been the object of the Editor, in preparing Thb Rosi 
for publication, to render it directly subservient, not only to the 
entertainment, but to the real instruction and permanent benefit of 
the young. With this object constantly in view, she has admitted to 
the collection such pieces only as appeared to her to possess the 
requisite qualities of utility, as well as beauty. Some of the pieces 
are invaluable. That on Chivalry, particularly, is a complete key to 
some hundreds of historical tales and poems which have been appear- 
ing in various annuals fur the last fifteen years. Other pieces in ths 
volume are scarcely less valuable for the moral instruction thej 
convey to the minds of young persons. 

If the Editor can thus be useful to her young friends, she will 
gladly relinquish to more ambitious persons the pleasure of becoming 
famouM, 
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RETROSPECTION. 

I>o yoa remember, Elsie, the pleasant days long past, 
TVhen we formed a school-girl's friendship, and thought 

't would always last ? 
How little dreamed we, fUsie, of the changes time would 

bring. 
And that the flowers, so blooming then, would now lie 

withering. 
Do you remember how we sought the loneliest spot 

around? 
(And many a quiet Uttle glen in that dear home we 

found ;) 
For to each other's loving hearts, then we were all in all. 
Oh ! how I love those childish scenes to memory to 

recall! 
Do you remember, Elsie, the last sweet walk we took. 
The night before we parted, by our fav'rite little brook 7 
<And how we sighed, and how we wept, to think upon 

themonow? 
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How many little arts we used to soothe each other 

row? 
Just peeping from her watery bed, the rising moon 

bright, 
And as we traced our homeward way poured roui 

silvery light. 
'WhUe the tuneful little bird of night pealed forth a 

ing strain. 
That seemed to soothe bur saddened hearts, and rai 

hopes again. 
And tho* we mourned so sadly then, to think th 

must sever. 
How httle thought we, Elsie, that our parting was foi 
But years have glided o*er us now, and time hai 

lowed down 
The freshening tints of spring-tide flowers to Aut 

sober brown. 
The bright romance that girlhood loves has faded 

our hearts. 
For the lapse of years, with all their cares, a sober 

imparts; 
But we stiQ will cherish, Elsie, say dearest, shall w 
The mem'ry of our youthful dreams in that beloved 
For never, never have I spent, though all my jo] 

full. 
Such happy hours, as when we two were merry gi 

Bchool! 
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MARY GREY. 

BT MRS. S. C. HALL. 

" Hour ! hout ! Maister James, did ye over see the like 
o' that in all your life ? Mercy ! how the urchin kicks ! 
And his twa great eyes, are staring like a cat's in a thun* 
der storm/' 

** Indeed, Janet,*' replied Maister James, *' I must 
confess he looks wild enough. Bless us ! there goes his 
cap ! — ^books ! — and— eh, sirs V* continued the good man, 
" his shoe flits in the air like a sparrow !" 

" I pity fra' my heart his darlin' sister," said Janet 
Muckleworth, an honest hearted Scotch woman, who 
lived in the village of Dartfield. " How sweet an' kind 
she looks, as she draws him wi' all her might and main 
to Dame Grodfrey's school : — atween her smiles and her 
tears, she looks like an April morning fighting wi' a dark 
March cloud ! Ah ! she has lodged him in the school at 
last : but, puir girl ! she will cry for a full hour, to think 
6* his stubborn ways." 

"He is a perfect torment, that boy!" said Farmer 
James; and yet the lad has fine abilities; and if he 
would take advice and mind his books — ^many boys 
would not get on better than wilful WiUie Grey : but his 
wild ways, I fear will have a sorrowful end ! He has ql 
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rare blessing, though in such a sister I Mary may well 
be called the pride of the village : her cottage is neat and 
clean, and her granny's breakfast ready, before any of 
your fine London ladies* eyes are opened ! She spins, 
she knits, she feeds the poultry, weeds the garden, makes 
all that brat's clothes, helps him at his lessons, and of an. 
evening leads her poor blind parent through the green 
lanes, — singing like a wild thrush, and gathering sweet 
briar and may, because the old lady is so fond of flow, 
ers." ** Indeed, she's a bonny lassie," replied Janet, " and 
ye dinna forget, Maister, how pleasant it is to see her on 
the Sabbath in Grod's house. She never turns her eyes 
about, like other siUy gawkies, but leads her puir granny 
to her seat, — and can repeat to you text and sermon 
almaist as well as the minister." 

" I saw her kneeling on her mother's grave the other 
evening, Janet, when she thought no eye but Gk»d's was 
on her : and I heard her simple prayer, ascending up the 
clear blue sky: one time or other it will be answered,— « 
for she prayed that God would change her brother's stub^ 
bom heart; and we all know, that the petitions of s 
lowly soul like Mary's must be heard. ** Poor thing !" 
continued the honest fEumer, as he brushed something very 
like a tear from his weather-beaten face, — ** Poor thing ! 
cheerftd as she seems, and though she is not merry fifteen 
yet, she has had bitter trials." 

The former spoke truly. Mary Grey had endured 
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tnany sorrows ; — ^but one awaited her, so heavy fhat she 

ahnost sunk under it. Willie grew more wilful than ever : 

even the tears of his old granny, tears from her poor 

sightless eyes — ^lost their power, — and he enlisted as a 

soldier in the East-India Company*s service. Soon after, 

the green grass began to thicken over the grave of old 

Mabel Grey, and no tidings arrived to the desolate Mary 

of the young " Wilful," who had deserted his nearest and 

dearest friends, to gratify a wild and wandering disposi- 

tion. 

But though Mary was what may be called very deso- 
late, — still God blessed her ! She was so industrious that 
she was able to live in her old cottage ; and always in 

the month of June, many happy children crowded a 
strawberry bank at the bottom of the garden, which 
yielded an abundant quantity of fruit, to Mary*s no 
small profit. At last she saved money enough to buy a 
cow, — such a pretty gentle creature, she called her ** Fair 
Star," because she had such a beautiful white star in the 
middle of her forehead ; and as I have said, the village 
of Dartfield was frequently enlivened by the Httle laugh- 
ing rogues scampering homewards across the meadows, 
shouting and singing in the quiet moonlight, after a feast 
of strawberries and cream at sweet Mary Grey's ; but it 
was not only strawberries and cream that made Mary so 
famous,— Hshe was certainly the most useful young woman 
in Dartfield : she quOled and pinned \i^ «SV. libA ^iSfiis?^ 

2 
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mazes of Mrs. Hamet*B London cape : she small-plaited 
the good old yicai's shirts so well, that the frills stood out 
like a paper lanthom : she kept poor old Farmer James's 
accomits, — and many an hour of time, which was her 
only property f did she spend in mending Scotch Janet's 
clothes. It was only last winter that she turned her 
€loak for the second time, and laid by the money she had 
saved to buy a new one, or blankets, for the poor old 
creature, — ^who had not, as she said, a " living thing to 
care for her." 

One evening last September (the weather was chill 
and cold, and the leaves were whirled about at a great 
rate), Mary closed the httle leaden latticed window of her 
cottage ; swept her hearth, gave the cat a saucer of nice 
milk, patted Cracow , a respectable terrier who sat watch- 
ing and waiting, like a well-bred dog, until mistress Puss 
had finished : she then looked round, to see that every 
thing was in its proper place ; laid the Bible on her clean 
table, and thought to herself that she would sew in the 
gathers of the vicar's shirt, — ^when, bang something fell 
outside the door. Cracow (who was very old) began 
barking furiously ; the latch at length was lifted, and the 
door, slowly opening, discovered a tall thin figure leaning 
against a post ; a large bundle rested at his feet. Maiy 
looked — and the figure appeared to have lost the power of 

motion. At last ^** Mary Grey ! — Sis-t-e-r ; .*» It 

wag quite enough for oar £rited Mary : 'VHIlie had been 
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wild and wilful, but he was her brother, and he had 8u£. 
fered much. She rubbed his cold hands at the cheerful 
fire : she wiped the dew from his forehead, and her tears 
fell fiEUst on the once healthful limb, that was shrivelled 
from, the effects of hardship. All his unkindness was 
forgotten; and long and earnestly did she pray that night, 
that Willie, the wanderer, might be spared to her, and 
that he might live to prove that God can cure the stub- 
bom^earted. " And so you sailed, WiUie," said Mary, 
next morning, as she poured out a nice basin of Fairstar's 
milk, ** from Portsmouth." " Aye, Mary, and the mas- 
ter of the band used often to delight in hearing me sing 
Janet's old Scotch times ; and I used to play them for 
him on the flute, and he would have made me one of the 
leaders of the band, but — I need not hide it from you, 
sister — I would never count time, or learn my notes ; of 
course, I could never be a musician. Ah, Mary, I have 
seen strange sights ! Those Burmese are a wonderful 
people : I had the good fortune to save our Captain's life, 
in an engagement with them ; and I should have been 
made a corporal, but you know I was too wilful to learn 
to write, so I was forced to remain a private soldier." 
His poor sister sighed. " Yes, my obstinacy has been my 
bitterest enemy. Can I ever forgive myself for leaving 
my poor old parent, — ^not even to receive her last bless- 
ing." The soldier laid his face in his hands, and wept 
bitterly. " She blessed you, Willie, with bfti WX\aft^>^ 
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•aid his affectionate sister. " I know she blessed as both," 
he replied ; ** but you, Mary, deserved her blessing — ^I 
did not." *• Do not cry, dear boy, — ^fie, — a soldier weep !" 
said she, drying his eyes with her apron ; ** there now, 
put your poor leg on this nice little rush stool." " Aye, 
Mary, and this bad leg too, is another effect of my unfor- 
tunate temper.' If I had followed the doctor's advice at 
first, it would have been well long ago ; but now it is too 
late, and I am lost for life." **No — not so," replied good 
Mary Grey, *' the first step towards amendment, is the 
acknowledgment of our faults. The evils of the past 
you cannot remedy, but — " Beloved sister !" he inter, 
rupted, ** Willie is no longer wilful ! God has shown him 
the error of his ways ; and he has learnt that * the wise 
in heart will receive commandments, and he that regard- 
eth reproof shall be honoured.* " They both wept. 
There was little hope that her brother would ever recover 
the use of his leg, — ^yet Mary was delighted at his return; 
and although he has bought, like all obstinate people, 
his experience at a very dear rate, yet I am happy to say 
that he has set about his reformation in earnest. It is 
now the gay and cheerful summer : Willie has leamt to 
make rush and wicker baskets, and he has many cus. 
tomers ; for the little children, who at this season crowd 
the strawberry bank, generally coax their good-natured 
papas, or mammas, or, worst spoilers of aU, their dear, dear 
grandmammas, to buy the soldier's pretty baskets, which. 
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ihej say, '* are so nice and useful, and only ane little six. 
pence each." His health is still very dehcate ; and his 
sister's affectionate attentions make him feel his former 
faults the more. ** If she would scold me, even," said he 
to f^imcT James; "but she thinks not of my former 
faults, nor of aU the trouble I gave her, but is as cheer- 
ful — ^* "As a true and humble Christian always is," 
replied the old man ; ** and you, I hope, will follow her 
good example — we do not call you Wilful Willie, now, 
you know, but William Grey ; and though you do not 
possess, you may deserve, the title of General ! for the 
best commander is he who keeps in subjection his own 
passions." 



ff 
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THE BARK OF HOPE. 

A GALLANT ship at early mom 
Swq>t o'er the sliimbering tide, 

Her cordage trim, her sails mitom, 
Her pemion waving wide. 

There met that mom among her crew, 
A dark, and fair.hair*d boy ; 

There were two comrades firm and trae, 
True both in grief and joy. 

An orphan was the dark-hair'd child. 

Cast on the world alone ; 
He scom'd to fear the tempest wild, 

And mock'd its billowy moan. 

The other ownM a gentler mind, 

A fail and fragile form, 
Nurs'd by a mother all too kind. 

Affections all too warm. 

They had laugh*d together on the deck. 
Of that proud heaving bark ; 

But fhey clung beside her lonely wreck. 
When gathering night grew dark. 
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The sun had risen upon their sight, 
With scarce a threat'ning cloud ; 

But e'er his mid-day beams grew bright. 
Behold a sable shroud ! 

A shroud spread over earth and sea ! 

Dark heavens and darker wave ! 
With boding wrack, that gloomily 

Swept o'er the seaman's grave. 

And £eur across the coral reef, 

A heavy booming swell. 
Echoing the sea-bird's song of death. 

The sailor's funeral knell. 

A hundred souls went down, they say, 

Beneath that jrawning wave ; 
A hundred hands were lost that day, 

And none were near to save ! 

Tet they were left, those comrades true, 

As if no power could part 
Hie boyish love, that with them grew, 

And bound them heart to heart 

A shattered mast was all their hold, 

A broken plank their stay. 
The sea was round them, fierce axkd. co\<l| 

Wjhen daylight died away. 
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" Cheer thee, my boy," the brave one cried, 

" The moon will soon arise. 
Hold up thy head, the briny tide 

Is foaming in thine eyes." 

Was it the briny tide ?" or tears ? 

He had no voice to say ; 
His labourmg breast was filled with fears, 

That bore his thoughts away. 

He knew the billows heaved around 

In all their awful might : 
But his ear was listening to the sound 

Of his mother's prayer at night. 

" Save me," he cried with fluttering breath, 

** My friend, some pity take ! 
Save me— oh save me from this death ! 

My mother's heart will break." 

*' Yes, I would save thee, with my life I" 

His faithful comrade said, 
" But thou miut brave the billow's strife, 

And raise thy drooping head. 

** Cheer thee, beloved — sink not so, 

I'll bind thee to the mast. 
Where'er thou floatest I will go. 

And bear thee up atlan^ 
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" Perchance on some fair island thrown, 

We two may live to smile, 
To huild a trim boat of our own, 

And seek our native isle.'* 

And then he bound the feeble one. 

With tatter'd sail, and rope ; 
Yet still the gloomy night pass'd on. 

And not one ray of hope. 

It pass'd. And morning dawn*d at length. 

And calmer grew the sea ; 
But wasted was that firail one's strength, 

A sight most sad to see. 

His brow was pale, his head was bent, 

His hands had ceased to hold ; 
On the bare mast his cheek he leant, 

A pillow hard and cold. 

The wild winds blew his vest aside. 

The billows tore his hair, 
Those golden locks, his mother's pride. 

So sunny, and so iaii. 

Oh 1 then what agony was hit, 

That daris.hair'd orphan boy, 
Who never felt a mother's 

Nat shared a nstefB ^oy. 
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" I might have died, and all the world 
Would still have been the same. 

The death-flag but one hour unfurPd, 
Then lost my worthless name. 

«* But thou, 80 fondly loved of all, 
So gentile and so kind, * 

Wake ! wake ! thy heavy eyelids fiiU, 
m shield thee from the wind. 

** m keep thee warm — I'll wrap thee close, 

I'll chafe thy purple hand. 
Let me but hear thy welcome voice. 

More sweet than shouts of land. 

•' Look o'er the wave !" he cried with joy, 

" It is no idle tale I 
Look o'er the wave ! my own brave boy ! 

I see a distant sail." 

Then loud he raised his wildest cry. 

And waved a kerchief red. 
Far o'er the deep the echoes fly. 

They seem to wake the dead. 

One movement of that gentle form, 
^ One heaving breath was there ; 

One tmge of life-blood fresh and warm, 
Upon that chetk so £ux. 
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•• He lives !*• the (nphan cried, •* he livei ! 

Come, bark of hope, and save ! 
Come while the flush of life revives ! 
Come swiftly o'er the wave ! 

He strains his voice — ^his aching sight ; 

And while that vessel nears, 
Emerging from the shades of night 

A misty isle appears. 

The vessel ncars. A busy crew 

Are movmg on her deck ; 
He hoists his signal-flag anew. 

And now, they see the wreck. 

It was as if that moment held 

The wealth of all his life. 
The breeze still blew, the billows sweU'd, 

He heeded not their strife. 

He had one thought, and only one, 

(Twas for that gentle youth. 
Around whose forehead beauty shone, 

And tenderness, and truth. 

The vessel ncared — Oh, blissfol sight ! 

He wound his coil of rope. 
** Come o'er the wave, thou angel bri(^t ! 

Staloo thou bark oi bo^V^ 
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And soon a friendly voice was heard, 
And helping hands were near ; 

But the oij^ian had no welccmie word. 
To answer back their cheer. 

Nor lingered he to talk or tell, 
How they that raft had won: 

*' Take him," he cried, and " nurse him w< 
His feeble strength is gone !" 

Tes, gone for ever ! In that heart 

The tide of life is cold. 
Friends whom the tempest could not part. 

Whose love had ne*er grown old. 

That blissful hour of safety parts — 

And never, never more. 
To one of those young trusting hearts. 

Shall life its joy restore ! 
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THE NETTLE. 

BT THE RET. ROBERT WALSH, LL.D. 

A. Oh, papa ! I have stimg my hand with that nasty 
nettle. 

F. Well, my dear, I am sorry for it : but pull up that 
large dock-leaf you see near it ; — ^now bruise the juice out 
of it on the peat you have stung. — ^Well, is the pain less- 
ened? 

A, Oh, very much indeed — I hardly feel it now. But 
I wish there was not a nettle in the world. I am sure I 
do not know what use there can be in them 

JP. If you knew any thing of botany, Nanny, you would 
not say so. 

A, What is botany, papa 7 

F, Botany, my dear, is the first thing Adam erer 
learned. 

A, I do not understand you. 

F. Botany is the knowledge of plants : and these were 
the first things man became acquamted with. 

A. Oh, dear papa, tell me how. 

F. Man, jrou know, was created out of the dust of thQ 
earth ; and when he rose fix)m the ground, he saw him- 
■elf every where surrounded with plants. Tho zearini^ 

3 
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sm became his first care, their fruit his first food, and 

sing their kinds his first knowledge. Botany, theie- 

, must have been as old as man's creation ; for at that 

e, the Bible tells us, that " God planted a garden east- 

jd in Eden for Adam, that he might dress it and till it." 

A* That is very true, indeed ; — ^but did any one else in 

le Bible ever learn botany ? 

F, Tes ; not only the first man, but the wisest man in 
he world turned his mind to it. 

A, Do you mean Solomon 7 

F. I do. 

A, Did Solomon study botany ? 

F. So the Bible tells us. He considered the subject 
with great attention, learned the name and uses of every 
plant, and discoursed of trees from the largest to the 
smallest, from " the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
growcth out of the wall." Even our Saviour himself con- 
descended to notice plants, and pointed them out to his 
disciples to instruct them in the wisdom, power, and provi. 
dence of God. " Behold," said he, " the lilies of thf 
field how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was n< 
arrayed like unto one of them." 

A, Oh, a lily, indeed, is a beautiful flower ; and if the 
were such growing in our fields, I am sure I should j 
complain of them. But this ugly nettle ! I do not kr 
what beauty, use, or instmction, there could be in th 
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W. And yet, Nannj, there is mwe beauty, uae, an< 
•tmetkn in a nettle than even in a lily. 

A. Oh papa^ow can you make that out ? 

JF*. Put on your gloves, pluck up that nettle, and Ic 
examine it. First look at the flower. 

A, The flower, papa! — I see no flower — unless 
call that cluster of little ragged knobs flowers, which 1 
neither colour nor smell, and are not much larger 1 
the heads of pins. 

F, Here, take this magnifying glass and exaz 
them. 

A, Oh, I see now ; every little knob is folded u 
leaves like a rose bud. Maybe there is a flower insit 

F. Try — ^take this pin and touch the knob. V 
what do you see ? 

A, Oh, how curious. 

F, "What is curious ? 

A. The moment I touched it, it flew open ; a 1 
cloud rose out of it like enchantment, and four beau 
little stems sprung up as if they were alive ; and : 
that I kxdt again with the glass, I see an elegant 1 
flower as nice and perfect as a lily itself. 

F, Well, now examine the leaves. 

A, Oh, I see they are all covered over with little ] 
ties ; and when I examine them with a glass, I see a 1 
bag filled with a juice like water at the bottom of e\ 
Ha ! these are the things which stung me. 
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jP. Now touch the little bag with the point of the pm. 

A. Oh, when I press the bag, the juice runs up and 
comes out at the small point at the top ; so I suppose the 
little thorn must be hollow inside, though it is finer than 
the point of my cambric needle. 

jP. Haye all the leaves those stings 7 

A. No, papa ; some of the young ones are quite green 
and soft, like yelvet, and I may handle them without any 
danger. 

JP. Now look at the stem, and break it. 

A. Oh, I can easily crack it, but I cannot break it 
asunder ; for the bark is so strong, that it holds it to- 
gether. 

F. "Well, now you see there are more curious things in 
a nettle than you expected. 

A, Oh, indeed I see that. But you often told me that 
God made nothing in vain, or without its use ; and I am 
sure I cannot see any use for all these things. 

F, That we will now consider. You saw the little 
flower burst (^n — a cloud rose, you say, like enchant, 
ment — and stems spring up as if they were alive. Now 
all this is necessary for the nature of the plant. There 
are many thousand plants in the world ; and it pleased 
God in his wisdom to make them all different. Som,e 
have parts that others want, and some have different 
flowers on different stems. Look at that nettle on the 
ojDposite side of the road : you see that it is not ezactlj 
the same aa the one you examined. 
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A. No, papa; this has little flat seeds instead of flowen. 

F. Very right my dear. Now, in order to make these 
seeds grow, it is necessary that the little flower of this 
plant and the seed of that should he together, as they are 
in others : but this, you see, is impossible ; for they can. 
not move about like animals, but are fixed to one spot. — 
The wisdom of God, therefore, has provided a remedy for 
this : for when you touched the flower, the outside leaves 
immediately burst open ; and if you had not done so, they 
woifld in time burst open themselves : then they threw 
out a little fine powder, which you saw like a cloud ; this 
was conveyed by the air to the other plant at the oppo- 
site side of the road ; and then when it touched the seed, 
it gave it power to grow, and produce a new plant when 
the other withered and died away. 

A, That's very curious indeed ; and I see the use of 
the Uttle cloud and the flower ; — ^but the leaf that stung 
me — ^what use can that be of? There, dear papa, I am 
afiraid I puzzle you to tell me that. 

jP. Crod has given to all his creatures some kind of de- 
fence that they may protect themselves ; and for this pur- 
pose the bull has horns, and the nettle stings. But even 
these stings are made of use to man. There are certain 
diseases which require sharp remedies. I am sorry, my 
love, that you had occasion to know this : for once you 
were in pain, and your good uncle, the doctor, thought it 
necessary to put a blister on the part, and under God ^u. 

3* 
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got relief. Well, the poor pec^e cannot always get a 
blister, so they frequently use nettles. They strike the 
part that is in pain, and the points entering the skin, it 
presses on the little bags at the bottom, the juice is then 
forced up and comes out at the point, and whereyer it is 
left behind it leaves a little blister, which gives great re. 
lief to the pain. You remember poor Kitty Watson, she 
could not sleep with pains in the night, and old Thomas 
Stafford had lost the use of his limbs ; and they both say 
they were relieved by nettles. But when there is no oc 
casion to use them in this way, and you accidentally 
stung your hand with them, you found a plant beside 
them, and the mild juice of the one immediately corrected 
the sharp pain of the other : so that you see how good 
Providence is. When the nettle is wanted for a remedy, 
it removes the pain of the sick ; when it is not necessary 
for that purpose, the dock leaf grows beside it, to heal the 
pain it may give itself. 

A, But some of the leaves would not sting. Are they 
of any use. 

F, Yes, of great use. There are many pec^le in the 
world who do not think it right to eat meat at some sea- 
sons of the year, particularly at a time which occurs in 
spring. They therefore make themselves food of boiled 
vegetables, which they call I^ent porridge. As this oc- 
curs at a time of the year when any green thing is diflEu 
cult to be found, the young nettle, wfaiith shoots oat very 
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early, is used for this purpose ; and it is very good and 
-wholesome food. 

A. Now for the stalk, papa. 

F. You saw how very tough the fibres or strings of the 
bark were ; they are for that reason often used as hemp 
or flax. There is a plant called hemp-nettle, which the 
iarmers of Yorkshire sow in their gardens for the purpose. 
"When ripe it is steeped in water, the stem decays, and 
the bark remains in strings ; these are dressed like flax, 
and the &rmers weave them into strong bags, frock coats, 
and other useful things. 

A, Well, I am sure I never thought of such things 
when I have trampled on a poor nettle ; and I am very 
much obliged to you, dear papa, for instructing me. 

F, I would wish to instruct you a Uttle more, my dear 
child, and on a still more important point. You were 
angry and impatient when the nettle stung you, and 
seemed to repine at that which God had made : but you 
see how good and perfect is the thing you despised and 
wished had never been in the world. Every thing when 
examined is equally a proof of Grod's wisdom and good- 
ness. He, indeed, has made every thing for the use of 
man ; and the Scripture truly says, when he made it, "ho 
eaw that it was very good.'* In this way he creates noth. 
ing in vaui, but it may be applied to some useful purpose; 
and not only this, but whatever comes from his hands 
is most beautiful and curious, and no human bein^ oould 
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eyer make any thing like it. The Bible tells ns, ** the 
heavens declare the glory of Crod, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work ; " and so does every thing else 
in natm« ; God is every where, and his hand is in all 
things ; you see him in the smi, moon, and stars, which 
glitter in the sky ; and you see him in the hmnble nettle^ 
which you despise and trample on. 
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MAY DAY. 

CoifE, Carry, come, Fanny, the sun is so higli. 
And aD our sweet flow'rets will wither and die. 
Run, Carry, and fill me your basket again. 
Take out what is in it and leave it with Jane, 
She will fill your place ably, I*m sure, while you go. 
She will hand them so nicely to me from below. 
But hasten, dear Carry, for we must take care. 
Or our guests will be with us before we're aware. 
We think not how swiftly the hours will pass, 
"When engaged in a task so dehghtful as this. 
How happy we'll be in this pleasant retreat, 
^Vhere the grass is so green, and the flowers so sweet ; 
With the thick, leafy canopy arched over head. 
And beneath us a carpet with wild flowers spread ; 
The sweet scented blossoms will over us bend, 
T is a pity that May-day should e'er have an end ! 
Ah ! thank you, dear Carry, how many you've brought, 
I fear you have tasked yourself more than you ought. 
Sit down now and rest, for I'm sure you must need it, 
I know you are tired, although you don't heed it. 
Oh, what a bright day we shall have for our feast. 
Of all days in the year, this is surely the best. 
When the balmy spring breezes blow over the plains. 
And the birds of the woods pour theii meW.o^e«^\. li^SKO^ 
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When all things seem joyful, we too should be glad. 
In the midst of such loveliness, can we be sad ? 
Then to-day we'll enjoy it — to-morrow return, 
With hearts light and grateful to study again. 
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CHIVALRY. 

'^I CANNOT understand/* said Clara Nugent to her 
oldest brother, " what is the meaning of this picture. It 
seems to represent a deadly combat, in which all is con- 
ducted with such pomp and splendour, that one would 
almost suppose the parties had met for the especial pur- 
pose of killing each other in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner." 

** You have made a very shrewd guess at the meaning 
of the picture," replied George Nugent. "The art of 
killing an enemy genteelly was held in such high estima- 
tion by SQmje of our ancestors, that they not unfrequently 
practised it upon those against whom they had no quar- 
rel, but whom they regarded rather as honourable compe- 
titors in the lists of fame." 

" They must* have been a very hardened and cruel 
people," observed Clara. 

" Their practices," replied her brother, ** were unques- 
tionably barbarous, when compared with those of society 
in the present day ; but yet the romantic notions they 
entertained of chivalry and knight-errantry, operated as a 
powerful means of civilizing the manners, and softening 
the habits, of those hordes of barbarians which overspread 
the continent of Europe in the dark ages." 
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*' I am more at a loss than ever,** said Clara^ " to im- 
derstand your meaning. If they had cultivated the aits 
of peace, it would have been easy to imagine how these 
should have civilized their manners, and softened their 
habits ; but the very &ct of making a study of bloodshed, 
seems only to render it more horrible." 

"You are right, again," replied Greorge Nugent ; "but 
still you draw your conclusions from the happier times in ^ 
which we live. Tou must imagine the earth peopled 
chiefly by beings who lived by rapine and murder, whose 
only law was selfishness, and who followed a leader only * 
BO long as he could provide them with food more plenti^ 
fully than, they could obtain it elsewhere. It can scarcely . i 



be expected that such beings would voluntarily incur the 
labuor and the risk of tilling the earth, when not only an 
invading enemy, but even their fellow-countrymen and 
neighbours, were Hable to seize their property, and lesve 
them no possible means of redress. You must imagine, 
too, that these people had amongst them no popular feel- 
ing, that every man was a law unto himself; and then I 
would ask, what stimulus or inducement you would pto- 
poee, to wm them over to take the first step in the p«& 
of refinement?" 

** The Christian religion, of course," said Clara. 

" But you must remember, that from, every meam of 
becoming acquainted with this religion, the great bodjof 
the people were wholly excloded." 
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" Education, then, and mental cultivation in general, 
1 should think the most likely," said Clara. 

" From mental cultivation they were equally excluded,** 
rephed her brother. " What next would you propose ?** 

** I really cannot tell," replied Clara ; "but if you will 
explain to me how the study and practice of war could 
be made instrumental in civilization, it will be quite a 
new idea to me, and I will listen with great attention.** 

" You must first then, remember, that as a people, fhey 
knew no art, but war ; and as a body of men acting in 
(M)ncert, they engaged in no other occupation. By pre- 
datory wars and private robbery, which frequently ended 
in bloodshed, they obtained the very subsistence upon 
which they lived. War was, therefore, in their unenlight- 
ened state, deemed necessary for their existence. 

'* Until the period when the earliest notions of chivalry 
began to prevail, war had been carried on without sys- 
tem, and without any popular or extensively prevailing 
restrictions. You are, perhaps, aware, that the word it. 
self is derived from the French chevalier^ and signifies 
merely a body of soldiers on horseback ; while the cir. 
cumstanfl^ of introducing the custom of fighting on horse- 
back, seems to have given rise to laws and customs, of 
eztensiye importance in establishing and governing the 
order of knighthood in almost all the kingdoms of mod- 
em Europe. The effects of these laws and customs may 
still be traced in European manners \ and 'tn^ \2ca ^sx^ 
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ception of tKe happier change which flowed from the in- 
troduction of the Christian religion, there has peihii^ 
been no cause productive of so great and lasting a differ, 
ence between the ancients and modems, as that which 
has arisen out of the institution of chivalry. 

** I am inclined to think that much that is peculiar to 
this institution may be traced from the customs of the 
Gorman tribes, of whom it is recorded by Tacitus, that 
public business was usually transacted by the citizens 
under arms — ^that no one could assume the military dress 
or weapons without the approbation of the state — and that 
all youthful candidates for this honour were introduced to 
the assemblies of the people by their chie& or leaden, 
when the arms and dress proper for manhood were first 
conferred upon them ; after which, they were considered 
no longer as members of their own family, but as parts of 
the state itself. 

** It is related by the same historian, that as a means 
of incitement to the courage of these northern hcn^es, 
they were accustomed in battle to have their columns so 
arranged that each should consist of a united family, with 
its relatives ; that thus the cries of their females, and the 
wailing of their infants, might remind them that the dear- 
est and most sacred pledges of fidelity would witness and 
applaud their valour. On these occasions, the women 
were accustomed to carry refreshment to the soldiers, and 
to bind up their wounds^ not mi&equently urging them 
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on to renewed efforts, bj setting before them the horrors 
of approaching captiyity, if they should f&il of success in 
the conflict. 

" It is not difficult to imagine, that out of these and 
similar feelings, may have arisen that devotion to the 
female sex, and that noble ambition to redress the wrongs, 
of the injured and the oppressed, which formed so impor- 
tant a part of the institution of chivalry ; e^cially when 
we consider the peculiar strictness of morals by which the 
habits of the Grerman youth were formed. None of these 
were permitted to marry until their characters were so 
matured, that they were supposed capable of governing 
and defending a family ; and the respectful affection with 
which the women, under these circumstances, were re- 
garded, was repaid by the matrons in an equally respect- 
ful and devoted attention to the happiness and the inter- 
ests of their husbands. 

*• The ideas, of veneration, sanctity, and inviolabihty 
attached to the female character, which naturally arose 
cot of this state of things, easily amalgamated with the 
sys t em of chivalrous institutions, that was so well fitted 
to adopt whatever was romantic and enthusiastic in man- 
ncrs and sentiment. Amid the various duties of knight- 
hood, that of protecting the female sex, respecting their 
persons, and redressing their wrongs, becoming the cham- 
pion of their cause, and the chastiser of those by whom 
they were injured, was presented as ouQ o^ \]b.^ ^\\Si^\^'^V 
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objects of ambition. Now tell me, Clara, if you do xiol 
think this kind of devotion would tend very much to le 
fine their feelings, and civilize their habits ? " 

'* Unquestionably. But I do not see what this ver} 
proper kind of feeling has to do with the study of the ar( 
of war, or rather the art of fighting genteelly." 

** You will, perhaps, understand it better as we go on 
but you must always bear in mind, with regard to the 
people we are describing, that though other ideas were be. 
ginning to dawn upon them, war was the great businesf 
of their lives. I have said that the possession of a horse, 
with wealth to maintain it, and skill and power to man. 
age it in the field of battle, was the primary means oj 
raising certain individuals to a high degree of distinction 
in the army. Next to this, was that reverence for the 
fair sex already described, which added to their dignitj 
and valour a softness of manner mingled with respectful 
tenderness, that gradually wrought an important change 
in their social and domestic habits. But above all, and 
unquestionably most important in forming and establish, 
ing the character of a true and faithful knight, was that 
high degree of devotional prowess, which assumed the 
character of religion, and fought under the banner of the 
Cross. 

'* It would be difficult to say at what remote period the 
forms of chivalry were first blended with those of a leli, 
g^on which breathes the spirit of love, and forgiveness d 
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injuries. In most of the early instances we have on 
record, in which Christians and Pagans were opposed, 
the latter appear to have been the invaders and conquer- 
ors ; as in the case of the Christian Sazons when ravaged 
by the Danes, or the Visigoths when they fell before the 
Saracens. It is probable, therefore, that the tide of vie 
tory was turned by the ministers of the Christian religion 
Tnalrmg use of such unhallowcd means, as the promise of 
glory on earth, and a ha^^y immortahty after death, to 
those champions who should distinguish themselves in 
battle against the infidels ; and it must be remembered, 
that to this most unrighteous perversion of their authority, 
they were prompted by the circumstances of the rapidly 
extending power of the Saracens, who had at one time 
nearly possessed themselves of Aquitaine. 

** The Romish clergy saw the advantage of converting 
the temporary zeal, which animated the warriors of their 
creed against the invading infidels, into a permanent 
union of principles, which should blend the ceremonies of 
religious worship with the miUtary establishments of the 
ancient Goths and Germans. The admission of the noble 
youth to the practice of arms, now ceased to be a mere 
miUtary ceremony, in which the sword or javelin was 
delivered to him in the presence of the prince or elders of 
his tribe ; it became a religious rite, sanctified by the forms 
of the church he was in future to defend. The novice 
had now to watch his arms in a chapel, or on hallowed 
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ground, on the night before he received the honour ci 
knighthood. He was made to assume a white dress, as 
an emblem of the purity of the church. Fast and con- 
fession were added to his vigils, and the purification of the 
bath was imposed in imitation of the initiatory rite of 
Christianity; he was also attended by godfathers who 
became security for his performing his mihtary vows, afl 
sponsors had formerly appeared for him at baptism. 
Where circumstances would permit, the ceremony was 
performed in a church or cathedral, and the weapons with 
which the young warrior was invested, were previously 
blessed by the priest. The oath of chivalry bound the 
knight to defend the rights of the holy church, to respect 
reUgious persons and institutions, and to obey the precepts 
of the Gospel. Indeed, so intimate was the union between 
chivalry and rehgion supposed to be, that the several gra- 
dations of the former were seriously considered as parallel 
to those of the church, and the knight was supposed to 
resemble the bishop in rank, dignity, and privilege. 

** The effect which this union of rehgious and military 
zeal was calculated to produce, could not be otherwise 
than highly unfavourable to the purity of the former. 
The knight, whose profession was war, regarded infidels 
and heretics of every description as the enemies, whom, 
as the soldier of Grod, he was called upon to attack and 
slay wherever he could meet with them, without demand. 
ing or wuting for any other cause of quarrel than the 
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difference of religious faith. The duties of morality 
were, indeed, formally imposed upon him hy the oath of 
his order, but he excused himself from a very exact per- 
formance of these, on the score of his burning zeal for the 
expulsion of heresy ; and so corrupt was the church at 
that time, as to allow an exploit performed on the infidels, 
to be considered as a merit suificient to obHterate the 
guilt of the most atrocious crimes. 

'*It may easily be imagined how the ambition of being 
distinguished in the holy wars, would fire the bosoms of 
young champions thus prepared ; but it was not until these 
wars had terminated in the conquest of the Holy Land, 
that the union of the two kinds of chivalry, called tem- 
poral and spiritual, became complete, by the institution of 
the two celebrated orders of monks, the Knights Tem- 
plan and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
professing to renounce the pomp, power, and pleasure of 
the world, and taking upon themselves the monastic vows 
of celebacy and obedience, did not cease to be soldiers, 
but directed their whole energy against the Saracens. 

'* The evils resulting from thus enlisting the sword and 
the spear in the service of religion, are found to stain the 
history of every country where this false and iniquitous 
system prevailed ; and horrors were perpetrated under the 
banner of the cross, both in the old and new world, such 
as historians might almost blush to relate.'* 
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Then you admiV* said Clara, " that the system 
bad, even woise than absolute barbarism." 

"Morally bad, I grant it, in a very high degre 
whether worse than absolute barbarism, is a question I ( 
not feel competent to decide, because I imagine that ncH 
but the Divine mind is able to compute the relati' 
degrees of evil on so extensive a scale. Still, I cann 
give up the point of civilization, which is all I was pi 
pared to defend ; and surely you will agree with me, wh* 
I go on to state, that such was the influence of the & 
sex upon the zeal and ardour of the knights, that wh< 
they fought in single combats and tournaments, the voic 
of the ladies who were present, were often heard calli] 
to them to remember the * nerve of their arms,* and i 
' love they cherished in their hearts,* while the cry w 
answered back * On, valiant knights, for you fight und 
fair eyes.' 

** The Christian knights, who were highly superstitioi 
had each his f&vourite saint, to whom he addressed hii 
self upon special occasions of danger, and to wh<Mn, 
addition to the influence of his lady*s eyes, he was wo 
to ascribe the honour of his conquests. St. Michael, i 
George, St. James, and St. Martin, all of whom popu] 
£Euth had invested with the honours of chivalry, w( 
frequently selected as appropriate champions of milita 
adventurers yet on earth. Thus Edward the Thij 
fighting valiantly before the gates of Calais, was heard 
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ficcompanj each blow he struck, with * Ha ! St. Edward ! 
Ha! St. George!' The Virgin Mary, to whom was 
ascribed the quaUties of youth, beauty, and sweetness, 
naturally became an especial object of devotion to the 
followers of chivalry. Tournaments were undertaken, 
and feats of arms performed in her honour, as in that of 
an earthly mistress ; and she was frequently beheved to 
reward the fidelity of her champions by tokens of her 
particular favour. Thus Froissart relates, that during an 
expedition of the Christians to the coast of Africa, a large 
black dog was firequently seen in their camp, which 
barked ferociously whenever the infidels approached it b^ 
night, and in consequence of the service it rendered the 
Christian adventurers, they agreed with one consent to 
call it * the dog of our lady.' 

** In addition to the devotion required of the knights to 
the cause of ladies in general, and the protection of all dis. 
tressed females, each candidate for the honours of chivalry 
was expected to espouse the cause of one lady in particular, 
and to acknowledge her as the supreme arbitress of his 
fete. In honour of this lady, all his feats of arms were 
performed, and he not unfrequently bore about her picture 
from court to court, challenging to mortal combat, all 
who should dispute her title to superiority in beauty, or 
any other perfection. 

'* It may be supposed that ladies thus endowed with 
•apreme power over the actions of tb.e\x ^^^^'oixB^'QaL 
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knights, would sometiines exercise a little caprice, i 
altogether unmixed with cruelty, in their exactions ; } 
the same high-minded, romantic kind of generosity whi 
constituted the very soul of chivalry in the meridian of 
glory, operated powerfully even in their minds against t 
infliction of any harsh or ungenerous sentence. 

'* One of the most disgraceful instances of vanity a: 
cruelty on the part of a lady thus circumstanced, is relat 
to have taken place at the court of one of the Germ; 
emperors. While a party from the court were looki] 
into a den where two lions were confined, one of t 
ladies purposely let her glove fall within the palisade whi< 
enclosed the animals, and commanded her lover, as a tr 
knight, to fetch it out to her. He did not hesitate to obe 
but jumped over the enclosure, threw his mantle towar 
the animals as they sprang at him, snatched up the gloT 
and regained the outside of the palisade. Here, howev< 
contrary to the custom of the times, he had the couraj 
to declare aloud, that what he had achieved was done f 
the sake of his own reputation, and not for the honour 
a false lady, who could for her sport, and the gratificati< 
of her vanity, expose a brave man to so desperate < 
encounter. 

" The origin of solemn justs and tournaments, as th< 
were called, seems to have existed in the ancient custo 
of trying all doubtiful cases of right and wrong, by refc 
ling the decision to the issue of a dueL This custo 
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prevailed universally amongst the Gothic tribes from the 
highest antiquity ; and, as in such cases there must often 
have been very unequal odds between the strong and the 
vreak ; a salvo was devised, and it was allowed that either 
party might appear personally or by his champion ; and this 
regulation afforded a wide field of exercise for the valour 
of the knights, who were bound by their oaths to main, 
tain the cause of those who had no other protector. The 
number of knights who were eagerly hunting after oppor- . 
tunities of mihtary distinction, thus became a wholesome 
check upon the insolent and unjust ; since no one, how. 
ever bold and confident, could prosecute a bad cause 
without encountering a champion for the innocent or 
injured party, from among the hardy knights who tra- 
versed every country, seeking ostensible cause of battle. 

** On these travels they were frequently bound by vows 
imposed upon themselves, of which, to use their own 
expression, they must be "delivered" by combat with 
fiKnne other champion, before they could cease from their 
romantic search after military distinction. A curious 
circumstance of this kind is related by Froissart, who tells 
us that a company of knights having bound themselves 
by a vow to do battle in some particular cause, wore each 
& black patch over one eye, until delivered of their vow, 
and actually appeared at court with this disfigurement. 

*^ Tournaments were, for the most part, undertaken in 
this manner, on the challenge of some cham^tion bound 
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by a vow either to redress some wrong, to maintaia 
cause of some injured party, or to redeem his own hono 
and they were conducted by the permission of the rei 
ing monarch, and frequently in his presence. They w 
also appointed by princes as a splendid entertainment, \ 
fEur field of trial between those who were most dis 
guished in arms, at different courts. On these occasi 
the ladies, whose colours or favours the knights vi 
proud to wear, were usually present, and often bestow 
with their own hands the tokens of distinction that w 
awarded to the victorious champion. 

** Mihtary exploits conducted in this manner, ' in a : 
field,' and * under bright eyes,' were regulated by h 
of honour so intricate, and yet so precise, that the slig 
est failure rendered the neghgent or offending party lia 
to deep disgrace. Besides these, there were other tra 
gressions of the restrictions of chivalry, for which a knij 
was Uable to degradation, corresponding with his duti 
such as heresy, insults, or oppression of females, cowa 
ice, f&lsehood, or treason; and in heraldry, all si 
knights had their pecuhar bearings called abatemei 
though such were not frequently displayed. 

*' The most common case of a knight's degradat 
occurred in the appeal to the judgment of Grod in sin 
combat in the lists. In appealing to this awful criteria 
the combatants, whether personally concerned, or appe 
ing as champions, were understood, in martial law, to ta 
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on themselves the full risk of all consequences ; and as 
the defendant, or his companion, in case of being over- 
come, was subjected to the punishment proper to the crime 
of which he was accused, so the appellant, if vanquished, 
was, whether a principal or a substitute, condemned to 
the same doom to which his success would have exposed 
the accused. Whichever combatant was vanquished, he 
was Hable to the penalty of degradation ; and if he sur- 
vived the combat, the disgrace to which he was subjected 
was worse than death. His spurs were cut off close to 
his heels with a cook's cleaver, his arms were reversed by 
the conmion hangman, his belt was cut to pieces, and his 
sword broken. Even his horse did not escape disgrace, 
the tail of the animal being cut close off, and thrown 
upon a dunghill. The death-bell tolled, and the funeral 
service was said for a knight thus degraded, as for one 
dead to knightly honour ; and if he fell in the appeal to 
the judgment of God, the same dishonour was done to 
his senseless corpse. If alive he was only rescued from 
death to be consigned to the cloister. Such at least were 
the strict roles of chivalry, though the courtesy of the 
victor, or the clemency of the prince, might remit them 
in fovourable cases. 

"In order to qualify a gentleman for all the offices of 
knighthood, and thoroughly initiate him in all the rules 
of chivalry, it was necessary that he should pass through 
difierent gradations of systemiaUc piep«£«.\ioTi&«vii\fo^\n 
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his age. For this purpose, the noble stripling, at tlie age 
of twelve, was transferred from his father's house to that of 
some baron or knight sedulously chosen for his high repo* 
tation ; and here, in his capacity of page, he was expected 
to learn modesty, obedience, and address in arms, begin, 
ning with the use of such as were suited to his strength. 
He was instructed how to manage a horse with dexterity 
and grace, how to use the bow and the sword, and how 
to wield the lance, an art which was taught by making 
him ride a career against a wooden figure, holding a buck- 
ler in one hand and a sword in the other. This fiigure, 
which was called a quintaine, turned on an axis, and, 
therefore, the page was liable to receive a blow frcmi the 
sword if he did not manage his horse and weapon with 
address. 

** But, above all other arts, the page was expected to 
become perfect in that of the chase, as an image of war, 
and in field-sports in general. He was taught the prin- 
cipal blasts, or notes, to be sounded when the hounds 
were uncoupled, when the prey was on foot, when he was 
brought to bay, and when he fell. Nor was either this 
amusement, or that of hawking, confined to the stronger 
sex ; for gentle dames learned to bear the hardsh^ inci- 
dent to sports of the field. 

** By the necessity of encountering and despatching a 
stag, a boar, or a wolf at bay, the youth acquired prompt!- 
tade and courage in the use of his weapons. The aeon- 
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imcy with which he was required to study the hunted 
animal's couise, gave him habits of attention and reflec- 
tion. In the days and nights spent in the chase, amid 
wide and pathless forests, he acquired the art, so neces. 
eary to a soldier, of remarking and studying the &Lce of 
the country. When benighted, he was taught to steer 
his course by the stars, if they were visible ; and when 
total darkness surrounded him, to make his couch with 
patience on the withered leaves, or in the trunk of a tree. 
If he lost his way by day.light, he distinguished the 
points of the compass by remarking which side of the 
trees were most covered with moss, or from which they 
threw their branches most freely : and thus the whole 
aspect of nature afforded him not only amusement, but 
instruction. 

** The practice of hawking, as a gentlemanly sport, 
appears in ancient times to have been more exclusively 
confined to our own country ; it was, however, one in 
which the nobility of the land were accustomed to take 
peculiar delight. It was therefore necessary that every 
page who aspired to the honour of being a * gentle knight,* 
should become well skilled in the art of falconry — for an 
art it might unquestionably be called, when we consider 
the length of time, and care required for the training of 
the birds, the peculiar phraseology made use of to describe 
their habits, and denote the different branches of their 
education, with the importance attached to the i^aaefi»s(GL 
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of such birds. An English nobleman, indeed, scared^ 
Btined without his hawk ; and in old paintings it is still 
regarded as the badge of nobility. Harold, afterwards 
king of England, when he went on an important embassy 
to Normandy, is painted embarking with a bird on his 
hand, and a dog under his arm ; and in an ancient pic 
ture of Henry the Sixth, a nobleman is represented in 
the same manner, for in those days, according to an old 
writer * it was thought sufficient for noblemen to winde 
their horn, and to carry their hawk fair,, and to leave 
study and learning to the children of mean people.' 

In short, this diversion was, amongst the old English, 
the pride of the rich, and the privilege of the poor ; nor 
was any rank of men excluded from the amusement. 
Every degree had its peculisur hawk, and vast was the 
expense which sometimes attended this sport. In the 
reign of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to 
have given one thousand pounds for a cast of hawks. 
Nor need we wonder at the rigour of the laws tending to 
preserve a pleasure that was carried to so extravagant a 
pitch. In the reign of Edward the Third it was made 
felony to steal a hawk ; and to take its eggs, even in a 
person's own ground, was punishable with imprisonment 
for a year and a day, besides a heavy fine. 

" Amongst the different species of birds used for this 
purpose, the Norwegian hawks appear to have been held 
in the highest esteem in England, and were thought bribes 
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worthy of a king. It is recorded that two hawks were 
given to king John to purchase the privilege of exporting 
a hundred weight of cheese ; and Nicholas the Dane 
Btq>alated to give the king a hawk every time he came 
into England, that he might have Uberty to traffic through, 
out the king's dominions. Hawks were also made the 
tenures by which some of the nobihty held their estates 
£rom the crown. Thus Sir John Stanley held a grant of 
the Isle of Man from Henry the Fourth, to be held of the 
king and his successors, by homage, and the service of 
two falcons payable on the day of their coronation. 

*' The amusement of hawking was still less than that 
of hunting confined to the hardier sex. * Gentle dames 
of high degree ' were peculiarly fond of this sport, and 
setting aside the cruelty, (which was certainly a very 
considerable part of the entertainment,) one may easily 
imagine the invigorating delight with which a pleasant 
party, well mounted, and met together for no object but 
amusement, would ride forth * with hawk and hound^' 
perhaps m the merry month of May, over the wide downs 
and woody plains of Old England." 

" I wish I had lived in those times," said Clara Nugent. 
" I think they must have been very happy. At least I 
am sure this young girl, with her beautiful dogs, and her 
wild pony looks very happy. And then to have a page 
to take your horse and wait upon you, instead of a coarse 

6* 
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groom — ihej must have been pleasant times. Are there 
any pages now, Greorge ?*' 

*'The last who held that office in England, was f 
general officer who died in the service of George th( 
Third, and who had formerly been a page in the familj 
of the Duchess of Buccleugh." 

** But what a pity," said Clara, ** that the page shonlc 
ever grow to be a man. What became of him when hi 
was no longer a boy ?" 

" When experience in the use of arms had qoalifiec 
him for the hardships and dangers of actual war, h( 
passed from the lowest to the second gradation of chiv. 
airy, and became an esquire. In assuming this title, h( 
was removed from the private apartments of the ladies, 
where he had been previously trained in all gentlenesf 
becoming to a knight, and placed in immediate attmdancc 
upon the nobleman. His business was then to assist hii 
master in the offices of a modem valet-de-chambre, ai 
well as groom ; to attend upon, and dress and nndreoi 
him, to train his horses, and to keep his arms bright and 
burnished. He also did the honours of the house to the 
strangers who visited it ; and the reputation of the prince 
or great lord whom he served, was greatly enhanced b]f 
the courteous manner in which these offices were dis. 
charged. 

" But it was in the field of battle that the services oA 
the squire were most essential and important. Upon a 
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march he bore the hehnet and shield of the knight, and 
led his war-hone, a tall heavy animal, fit to bear the 
weight of a man in armour, but which was led in hand 
upon a march, while the knight rode an ambling hackncj. 
The squire was also qualified to perform the part of an 
armourer, not only lacing his master's helmet, and buck- 
ling his cuirass, bat also closing with a hammer the rivets 
by ^fdiich the various pieces were united to each other. 
This was a point of the utmost consequence, and many 
instances occur in history of mischances happening to 
celebrated warriors, when the duty had been negligently 
performed. In the actual shock of battle, the squire 
attended closely on the banner, or on the person of his 
master, kept pace with him during the onset, and was at 
hand to remount him when his steed was slain, or to 
relieve him when oppressed by numbers. If the knight 
made prisoners, they were the charge of the squire ; but 
if the squire himself had the luck to make one, the ran. 
som belonged to his master. 

" It is related by Froissart, that Lord Audley having 
made a vow that he would give the onset in the first bat. 
tie in which the king of England or his sons should be 
present, rode furiously into the midst of the enemy, in the 
memorable field of Poitiers, attended by four squires, who 
had promised not to fail him ; and to their united valour, 
and unflinching fidelity, he owed the preservation of his 
life. In the front of that bloody combat, they still 
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pressed onward bj the side of their master, who, fain 
with his wounds and loss of blood, had become unable t 
guide his horse, or wield his weapon, long before the con 
flict ended. At last, when the battle was gained, the; 
bore him out of the press, and stanched and dressed hi 
wounds. When the Black Prince called for the man t 
whom the victory was in some measure owing. Lor 
Audley was borne before him in a Utter ; and the Prince 
after having awarded to him praise and renown above a 
others who fought on that day, bestowed on him five hui 
dred marks of yearly revenue. . Lord Audley accepte 
the gift with proper gratitude; but no sooner was h 
brought to his lodging, than he called before him the fov 
squires by whom he had been so gallantly seconded, anc 
in the presence of the nobles of his lineage, addresse 
them in the following words. 

*"Sirs, it has pleased my lord, the Prince, to bestoi 
on me five hundred marks of heritage, of which I an 
unworthy ; for I have done him but small service. Beholc 
Sirs, these four squires, which have always served m 
truly, and specially this day. The honour that I have, j 
by their valour ; therefore I resign to them, and to thei 
heirs for ever, in like manner as it was given to me, th 
noble gift which the Prince hath assigned me.* 

" It is only necessary to add, that the Prince, with nob] 
feeling, equal to that of the veteran soldier, on hearin 
the circumstance explained, ratified the generous gift < 
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the knight to his servants, and granted a second sum of 
shnilar amount to the knight himself. 

" We come now to the third, and highest rank of chiv- 
ahy, that of knighthood, which, though esteemed so great 
an honour, was by no mesms confined to the hand of 
sovereignty, in the means bj which it was conferred. — 
Consequently the highest potentates on earth, sometimes 
received the stroke which conferred this dignity firom the 
knight most distinguished in the times in which he lived ; 
and thus Francis the First requested the celebrated Bay- 
ard — the good knight without reproach or fear — to make 
him a knight ; an honour which Bayard valued so highly, 
that, on sheathing his sword, he vowed never more to use 
that blade, except against Turks, Moors, and Saracens. 

•* Knights were usually made, either on the eve of bat- 
tle, or when the victory had been obtained ; or they were 
created during the pomp of some solemn warning, or 
grand festival. In the former case, the right of creation 
was naturally referred to the general or prince who led 
the host ; and in the latter, to the sovereign of the court 
where the festival was held. When knights were made 
in the actual field of battle, little solemnity was observed. 
The novice, armed at all points, but without helmet, 
sword, and spurs, came before the prince or general at 
whose hands he was to receive knighthood, and kneeled 
down, while two persons of distinction, who acted as his 
god&thers, and were supposed to become igil&d^Q^ qC Vcol 
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being worthy of the honour, buckled on hk gilded spm 
and belted him with his sword. He then received tl 
accolade, a slight blow on the neck, with the flat of tl 
sword, from the person who dubbed him, who at the san 
time pronounced a formula to this efifect : *' I dub thi 
knight, in the name of Grod and Saint Michael, (or in tl 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.) Be faithfv 
bold, and fortunate." The new-made knight had the 
only to take his place in the ranks of war, and endeavoi 
to distinguish himself by his gallantry in the approachii] 
action, when he was said to win his spurs. It is wc 
known that at the battle of Cressy, Edward the Thii 
refused to send succours to the Black Prince, until 1 
should hear that he was wounded, or dismounted, ber 
determined that he should, on that memorable day, he 
full oi^rtunity to win his spwB. 

*' It may easily be imagined, that on such occas 
the courage of the young knights was wound up to 
highest pitch ; and, as many were usually made af 
same time, their gallantry could not fail to have a p 
ful influence on the fortunes of the day. It is rec< 
that at the siege of Thoulouse, Henry the Sec 
England made thirty knights at once, one of who 
Malcolm the Fourth King of Scotland. Even c 
occasions, the power of making knights was no 
stood to be limited to the commander-in-chief. 
&tal battle of Homildown, in 1401, Sir John Sv 
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vmtva oi distinguished talents, obsenrinf the slatighter 
made bj the English archery, exhorted the Scots to rush 
on to a closer engagement. Adam Grordon, between 
whose fiunily and that of Swinton a deadly feud existed, 
hearing this sage counsel, knelt down before Swinton, 
and, allowing every other feeling to give place to that of 
patriotic ^ithusiasm, prayed him to confer on him the 
honour of kni^thood, which he desired to receive from 
the wisest and boldest in the host. Swinton at this en- 
treaty conferred the order, and they rushed down together 
iqx>n the English foe« 

" It was not, however, in camps and armies alone, that 
the honour of knighthood was conferred, or at those high 
courts to which sovereigns summoned their vassals ; at 
the solemn festivals of the church, at the various occa- 
sions of solenmity which occurred in the royal family, 
from marriage, birth, baptism, and the like, the monarch 
was wont to confer this honour, and the ceremonies used 
on such investitures, added greatly to the dignity of the 
occasion. It was then that the full ritual, necessarily 
(knitted on the eve of battle, was used ; the candidates 
watching their arms all night in a church or chapel, and 
preparing for the honour to be conferred upon them, by 
vigil, &st, and prayer. They were solemnly divested of 
the l»own frock, which was the appropriate dress of the 
squire, and having been bathed, as a symbol of purifica- 
tion of heart, they were attired in the richer garb appro. 
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priate to knighthood. They were then invested with the 
appropriate arms of a knight, and it was not uncommon 
to call the attention of the novice to a mystical or alia- 
gorical explanation of each piece of annour as it was put 
on. The mider-dress of the knight was a close jacket of 
chamois leather, over which was put the mail shirt, com- 
posed of rings of steel artificially fitted into each other ; 
a suit of plate-armour was put on over the mail-shirt, and 
the logs and arms were defended in the same manner. 

*' The novice being accoutred in this manner, but with- 
out helmet, sword, and spurs, a rich mantle was flung 
over him, and he was conducted in solemn procession to 
the church or chapel in which the ceremony was to be 
performed, supported by his godfathers, and attended 
with great pomp. High mass was then said, and the 
novice, advancing to the altar, received fix)m the sove. 
reign the accolade. The churchman of highest dignity 
often belted on his sword, which, for that purpose, had 
been previously deposited on the altar; and the spun 
were sometimes fastened on by ladies of quality. The 
oath of chivalry was then taken — ^to be loyal to God, the 
king, and the ladies. 
• " To that ambition which prevailed at the dififeieni 
European courts, and in Elngland not less than elsewhere, 
to obtain the highest honours in chivalry, may doubtleei 
be attributed much of the romantic devotion bestowed 
upon Queen Elizabeth, which her vanity so often extorted 
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ircm. her sabjects, and which imposed upon them lo 
heavy a tax ia time, and pains, and money." 

** But,** said Claia Nugent, ** those were unquestiona- 
bly happy times, when the noble gallantry of the knights 
found a fitting object in their lady-sovereign, for all their 
6:q>Ioit8 of yalour and fideUty.** 

" We hear them, indeed, called the good old times,** 
fepUed her brother, '* and when we regard only the pro- 
tection and promotion of the sovereign power, and the 
honour of the nation at large, we must acknowledge that 
Elizabeth was unrivalled as a queen.** 

** Unrivalled in the love of her subjects ? *' 

** Yes ! Because whatever injustice she committed as 
relates to private feeling, she had the art to secure her own 
popularity by winning over to her interest some of the 
meanest, yet most powerful passions, of which the human 
heart is capable. Thus in those splendid journeys called 
'* royal progresses,** which formed so striking a feature 
in the domestic history of her reign, the whole scene of 
entertainment was supported on one side by vanity, ri- 
valry, and the hope of selfish aggrandizement ; on the 
other, by not less of vanity, and certainly not less of self- 
ish gratification.** 

** But her subjects were always happy to receive her, 
were they not ? '* 

'* Most happy to receive the honour. Though it is cer- 
tain that some of them sufiered in their ^cuniarY cir* 
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cmnstances, by endeavouring to meet this honour in ft 
suitable manner, and some never recovered from the di£> 
ficulties in which they were involved, in consequence of 
having been favoured with the royal presence at their 
hereditary mansions. 

" Fondness for public exhibitions, in which she herself 
was regarded as the centre of attraction, and the fountain 
of all honour, fonned one of the most striking weaknesses, 
amongst many, which stained the character of this illus- 
ti^ous queen. The tilting of knights was a favourite 
spectacle with her ; and the opportunity this entertain- 
ment aiforded them of wearing the favours of their rojral 
mistress, and of displaying devices suited to her taste, and 
couched in the strain of adulation they were accustomed 
to use when addressing her, rendered such amusements 
in high repute with the gallants of her court. 

*' When that veteran of the tilt-yard, Sir Henry Lei^, 
renounced his office of queen's champion, so long his 
glory and delight, the romantic ceremonies by which this 
occasion was distinguished, were peculiarly in accordance 
with the taste of the times. Having first performed their 
respective parts in the chivalrous eicercises of the band of 
knights-tilters, Sir Henry and the Earl of Cumberlandi 
who was to be his successor, presented himself to her 
majesty at the foot of the gallery where she was seated, 
surrounded by her ladies and nobles, to view the games. 
They advanced to dow music, and a concealed perfonnef 
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accompanied the strain with an appropriate song. Du- 
ring this performance, there arose out of the earth a pa- 
vilion of white taffeta, supported on pillars resembling 
porphyry, and formed to imitate the temple of the vestal 
virgins. A superb altar was placed within it, on which 
were laid some rich gifts for her majesty. Before the 
gate stood a crowned pillar embraced by an eglantine, 
to which a votive tablet was attached, inscribed, — 
* To Eliza.' The gifts and the tablet being with great 
reverence dehvered to the queen, and the aged knight in 
the mean time disarmed, he offered up his armour at 
the foot of the pillar, and then kneeling, presented the 
£arl of Cumberland to her majesty, praying her to be 
pleased to accept of him for her knight, and to continue 
these exercises. 

'* The emplojrment of fire-arms had not at that time 
brought into disuse either the defensive armour, or the 
weapons of offence, of the middle ages : and the military 
arrays of these splendid e2Ehibitions amused the eye of 
the spectator with a rich variety of accoutrements. On 
the occasion of the Queen's establishment at her smnmer 
residence at Greenwich, when the London companies of 
the men-at-arms were ordered to muster in the adjoining 
park, eight hundred were armed in fine corselets, and 
bore the long Moorish pike ; two hundred were halber- 
diers, wearing a different kind of armour, called Alemain 
rivets ; and the gunners, or musketeers, were ex\\iY^\iQd \3ql 
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shirts of mail, with morions or steel caps. Her majesty, 
surrounded by a splendid court, was seated in a gallery 
over the park-gate, and finally dismissed her men-at.anns, 
confirmed in loyalty and valour by her praises, thanks, 
and smiles of graciousness. 

" A few days afterwards, the Queen's pensioners were 
appointed to * run with the spear ; * and from the same 
situation the Queen witnessed this chivalrous exhibition, 
accompanied with such circumstances of romantic deco- 
ration as peculiarly delighted her fancy. The invention 
of masks and pageants had now become a distinct pro- 
fession, and the entertainment at Greenwich appears to 
have been one of those in which the artists vied with 
each other in the gorgeousness, the pedantry, and the 
BUiprisingness of their devices. The greatest praise, how- 
ever, must be due to him who had the honour of contriv- 
ing a battle between certain allegorical personages, in 
the midst of which, legs and arms of men, ' well and 
lively wrought, were to be let fall in numbers on the 
ground as bloody as might be.* 

** Miss Aikin, in her interesting history of the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, thus describes an entertainment given 
by the Earl of Hertford to his royal mistress, and contin. 
ued through the space of four days. This nobleman was 
reputed to be master of more ready money than any 
other in the kingdom : and though the cruel imprison. 
ment of nine years, by which Elizabeth had doomed him 
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to expiate the offence of a clandestine union with the royal 
blood, could scarcely have been obliterated from his in^ 
dignant memory, certain considerations respecting the 
interests of his children, might probably render him not 
unwilhng to gratify her by a splendid act of homage ; 
though peculiar circumstances increased beyond measure 
the expense and uiconvenience of her present visit. His 
country residence being little more than a himting-seat, 
was fru: from possessing sufficient accommodation for the 
court, and the Earl was obliged to supply its deficien- 
cies by very extensive erections of timber, fitted up and 
furnished with all the elegance that circumstances would 
permit. He likewise found it necessary to cause a large 
pond to be dug, in which were formed three islands, arti- 
ficially constructed in the likeness of a fort, a ship, and a 
mount, for the exhibition of fireworks, and other splendid 
pageantries. The water was made to swarm with swim- 
ming and wading sea-gods, who blew trumpets instead 
of shells, and recited verses in praise of her majesty: 
finally, a tremendous battle was enacted between the tri- 
tons of the pond, and certain sylvan deities of the park, 
which was long and valiemtly disputed, with darts on the 
one side, and large squirts on the other ; and suddenly 
terminated, to the delight of all beholders, by the seizure 
and submersion of old Sylvanus himself. — Now tell me, 
Clara, whether you would like to endure the nine years* 

6» 
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impriBonment of the noble earl, for the honour of exhibit- 
ing to your sovereign such a raree-show as this 7 " 

*' I scarcely think I should." 

**No, Clara, though these are called the good old 
times, and had a right to be called so, when compared 
with those which followed the reign of Elizabeth, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon Hving in better times, when 
the more enlightened classes of society have grown wiser 
than to be amused with mock-fights of sylvan deities, and 
when higher principles than those of chivalry are stimu- 
lating mankind, with equal ardour and greater magna- 
nimity, to promulgate the doctrines of * peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men.' " 
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SUCH IS LIFE. 

One still summer's eyening I wandered alone, 
Before the dim shadows of twilight came on. 
To mark the deep sunset, and gaze o'er the main. 
And watch the white sails I might ne'er see again. 

I looked to the ocean, the earth, and the skj. 
No wave broke beneath me, no cloud sailed on high ; 
All was silent and calm, not a zephyr blew o'er 
The wide waste of waters that slept on the shore. 

A vessel moved slowly along the blue wave ; 
Her sails to the night- wind she fearlessly gave ; 
They filled with the breath that was silent to me. 
And then a proud spirit that bark seemed to be. 

** Is such then the life we are bom to ! " I cried, 
'* That man may go forth in his glory and pride. 
And make the winds rise at his bidding, and blow 
For the port he is bound to, where'er he may go ? ** 

I saw the same bark on a diiferent shore. 
The skies were o'ercast, and the calm was no more ; 
She was dashing along with the foam and the windi 
The wJd rocks before her, a fierce foe behind. 
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The far-booming knell of the cannon was sounduig, 
From sea-cave to headland its echoes rebounding : 
On, on ! *Tis for life or for death that she goes, 
*Mid the surge of the wave, and the fire of her foes. 

They passed like a dream ; and when eventide came, 
A wreck floated near me — ^that bark was the same : 
The same gallant vessel, now shattered and lone, 
Her stately mast broken, her proud pennon gone. 

" If such be a picture of life," I exclaimed, 
" May my course be more gentle, my spirit more tamed ; 
There are dangers enough on the voyage of life, 
Without the fierce tumult of envy and strife.*' 
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THE ROMAN BEGGAR. 

A TALE. 

During a tour which I made through Italy some years 
since, I visited Rome ; and was so delighted to find my- 
self in a city of which I had heard so much, that, though 
the day was drawing to a close when I arrived, I strolled 
out immediately, being too impatient to wait till mom. 
ing. In the South of Europe there is very little twilight, 
and it soon became so dark that I was obliged to return ; 
when just as I reached my lodgings my attention was at- 
tracted by the white head-dress of an old woman who 
was sitting under a gateway, and whose attitude and 
whole appearance struck me as so picturesque, that I 
stopped involuntarily to look at her. In her hand ^e 
held a distaff, and her eyes were bent upon a beautiful 
boy who lay asleep in her lap, with an expression in 
which maternal fondness was blended with some other 
feeling, if possible still more intense, but which I felt puz- 
lied to define. My curiosity was excited, and I inquired 
if the boy were her son. 

" Oh, no," said die, " he is my grandson ; but no 
mother can love a child more than I do him, and I have 
suffered a great deal to prove it." 
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These words increased my wish to know her history, 
and with very little solicitation she hegan as follows : — 

** The mother of this poor boy was my only child, and 
when very young she married, against my wishes, a gay 
and dissipated man, with whom dbe left me in order to 
settle in his native country. Several years elapsed before 
I either saw or heard of her again, and I was beginning 
to fancy that she was dead ; when one night, in a tre- 
mendous storm of thunder and lightning, a shriek, so wild 
and piercing that methinks I hear it now, rang in my 
ears, and made me, in spite of my terror at the storm, 
fling open my door to give the poor wretch who uttered 
it admission. It was a woman, and as she rushed in, her 
long hair hanging upon her Bhoulde™, and Btreaming with 
wet, I recognized my unfortunate daughter. . Her story 
was dbort and mournful ; her -husband had been linked 
with banditti, and soon after the birth of her son (this 
poor boy), he had taken them both to the mountains, to 
serve as hostages for his fidelity. Finding that the life of 
her husband would be the sacrifice if she attempted to 
escape, she had remained tranquil in this painful situa- 
tion, devoting her whole time to her son, and endeavour, 
ing as much as possible by strengthening his moral and 
religious feelings, to preserve him firom being contamina- 
ted by the bad examples with which he was surrounded. 
The death of her husband, which had taken place but a 
iew ZDonths previously, enabled her to attempt to saTO 
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her child ; and she sacceeded in emerging with him from 
the cavern in which they had been so long confined : un- 
fortunately, however, they lost their way, and became so 
completely exhausted that they could fly no farther. — 
Francesco (for that is my poor boy's name) was indeed 
dying from thirst, and finding that his strength was rapid- 
ly failing, he begged his mother to leave him to his fate ; 
this she would not do, and lifting him in her arms she at- 
tempted to carry him, but her strength soon deserted her, 
and they fell together. In this extremity she recollected 
having seen a spring of water at a little distance, and left 
him while she flew in search of it ; the distance was far- 
ther than she had imagined, and when she returned, it 
was only in time to see her darling boy carried off by the 
robbers, who had found him in a fainting state, and placed 
him across one of their horses, to convey him back to the 
caverns. Her first idea was to fly for assistance, and she 
hurried with faltering steps towards the nearest town. — 
But when, after a long and toilsome journey, she reached 
it, she could get no one to listen to her tale ; she had 
nothing to offer as a reward, and the banditti were too 
much dreaded in the neighbourhood for the people to be 
willing to encounter them rashly. Heart-broken with dis- 
appointment and grief, the unfortunate woman had then 
no resource but to seek me ; and almost without food or 
rest, she had pursued her wearisome pilgrimage ; but na- 
ture could now bear no more ; and she ez|;fiied a Um 
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days after she reached my huinhle dwelling, in 
me with her last breath to rescue her beloved Fra 
I wanted no urging to make me attempt the task ; 
alas, it was a fearful imdertaking for one so old 
poor as I was ! My limbs were too weak to bear 
and I had no money to offer either as a bribe or i 
yet I did not despair, I trusted in the mercy of tj 
who never forsakes the innocent, and I set forth, 
ing myself to His wiU, and knowing that if it i 
good pleasure I should succeed, no human obstacl 
prevent me ; with this confidence I began my 
in search of the banditti. 

" * They will not be afraid of a poor old wod 
me,' thought I, as I drew near the mountains, wl 
had told me that I should find them ; but when ] 
around, and saw nothing but the steep, nakei 
towering above my head, with no traces of house 
man beings as far as the eye could reach, I felt n 
die within me as I thought of the distance whic 
still to travel, and of the hardships which I mig 
with on the way. Whilst I kept in sight of habit 
did well ; although I had no money I found fe\ 
gers BO unkind as to refuse me a slice of black I 
bunch of grapes, or a little maccaroni ; whilst I c 
ways obtain permission to creep into some bam < 
which afforded me shelter for the night. But 
was wild and desolate ! I seemed alone with my 
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amidst some of the most fearful wonders of his handw— 
Ponderous rocks hung oyer my head as though threaten^ 
ing to crush me with their weight, uid frightful chaam. 
yawned beneath my feet, so deep and gloomy that they 
made my old head giddy to look into them ; whilst the 
dark and gathering clouds above seemed ready to burst 
into a storm ; their portent was soon fulfilled ; the wind 
began to howl among the rocks like the roaring of wild 
beasts, and the thunder rolled along, peal after peal, till 
my ears were deafened with the sound ; the rain came 
down in torrents, and blinded me by beating in my face, 
till I lost all traces of the path, and knew not which way 
to go. Terrified and bewildered, I fell upon my knees 
and prayed fervently for protection and support, and then 
sheltered myself under some thick pine trees till the first 
beams of the rising sun should dispel the pitchy darkness 
of the night. In this situation I fell asleep; but how 
shall I describe my emotions when I awoke, and found 
that I had passed the night upon the very brink of a tor- 
Tent, which dashing fi-om rock to rock almost covered 
me with its showers of silvery spray ! I shuddered at 
the sight, and humbly thanked that Divine Being which 
had mercifully saved me from precipitating myself into its 
abyss ; for had I advanced one step farther, I must have 
been dashed to pieces, without the least possibility of 
saving myself fix>m destruction. This instance of the 
protecting care of Providence cheered mj 6^\!^^«xl4V 

7 
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proceeded in the fuU confidence of success. My loa^ 
was rough, and sometimes impeded with frightful gaps, 
across which a tree grew horizontally, and afforded m( 
a tottering bridge ; and sometimes by ledges of rock, ovei 
which I had to clamber, cutting my hands and feet will: 
the sharp edges of the stones. I knew not how I waf 
supported, or how I retained courage to go on ; yet 1 
did proceed, and at last was rewarded for my exertiom 
by discovering, on climbing the smnmit of a rock, a group 
of banditti in the valley beneath ; my joy, however, was 
of short duration, for when they saw me they set up a 
loud shout, and rushed to seize me as their prisoner.— 
I trembled in every hmb when I saw these fierce hoiri. 
ble looking fellows crowding round me. I fell upon m; 
knees, however, and told them my history. I shall nevei 
forget their horrid laugh when they first heard my tale, 
but Gk>d touched their hearts, and takmg me to theii 
chief, he gave me up my Francesco. No words can teU 
my joy ; and though still poor and dependent upon chari. 
ty for our support, I shall ever bless the Almighty good, 
ness which enabled me to rescue my daughter's child 
bom everlasting destruction.*' 

It may easily be imagined that I did not suffer the old 

woman and her grandson to depart without relieving 

their necessities ; and I had the satisfaction to hear, a 

few months afterwards, that they had obtained a small 

pODsion from the noblemaxx oxx \7\iQ(ee oetate the old wo- 
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man had preyiously resided; and that Francesco was 
rapidly becoming all that the fond affection of his devot- 
ed grandmother could possibly desire. 
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ON A MOTHER AND CHILD SLEEPDTC 

BARRT CORNWALL. 

Night, gaze, but send no sound ! 

Fond heart, thy fondness keep ! 
Nurse, silence wrap them round ! 

Breathe low ; — ^they sleep, they sleep I 

No wind ! no murmuring showers ! 

No music soft and deep ! 
No thoughts nor dreams of flowers ! 

All hence ; — ^they sleep, they sleep ! 

Time's step is all unheard : 

Heaven's stars bright silence keep : 

No breath, no sigh, no word ! 
All's still ; — they sleep, they sleep ! 

O Life I O Night ! O Tune ! 

Thus ever round them creep ! 
From pain, from hate, from crime. 

E'er guard them, gentle sleep ! 
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ALICE DUTTON. 

At the close of a bright warm day in the summer, a 
passer-by in one of the narrow courts of our far-famed 
city, might have seen through the open casement a 
wasted form stretched on a couch near the window to 
inhale the pure fresh breeze. Traces of former beauty 
were still to be seen upon her pale features, and her large 
black eyes gleamed with a startling brightness as dbe 
gazed upon a young girl beside her who was engaged in 
needlework. A httle girl of about six years old occupied 
a footstool at her feet. All was quiet around, and the 
mother, for such she was, still bent a look of intense love 
and sorrow upon the fair young creatures beside her. At 
length she broke the silence by saying in a low faint tone, 
•* Alice, my love, I feel that I have not long to live, but 
were it not for you, my dear children, I should gladly 
receive my summons to another world. Must I leave 
you unprotected to the mercies of the cold world ? Alas, 
cold indeed have we found it." 

" Dearest mother, do not talk thus. Have we not a 
Ftotector in heaven who has never suffered us to want so - 
&r, and will He forsake us now ?** 

" No, my child, I feel that He will not, and I will 
doubt no longer. I will not indulge in these sinful repin. 

7* 
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ingB, but believe that all is for the best. Now, Alice, I 
commit this dear child to your care. Promise me that 
you will be a mother to her, and watch over her as care, 
fully as I would have done." 

" I will, my dear mother, and if I ever neglect this 
sacred trust may I see my own dearest hopes blighted by 
sorrow and remorse." 

" Heaven bless you, Alice, you have been my only 
comfort for years. I fear not for you ; and under your 
care I will not doubt but that Annie will be safe. Come, 
kiss me, Annie. The child rose and stood by her dying 
mother to receive her last embrace ; but ere she reached 
her, a violent fit of coughing seized the poor sufierer, and 
she sank back exhausted. In a few moments, with a 
long deep sigh, her wearied spirit left this world of sin and 
sorrow for a better and a happier land. 

Alice had left the room for a moment to procure some, 
thing to relieve the sufferer, but when dbe returned a 
glance showed her that all was over. A sweet smile 
rested on the pale countenance and a light seemed to 
thine around it as the desolate orphan gazed ttpooi it. 
Alice took her little sister's hand, and leading her to the 
bedside, said in a low gentle tone, "Annie, mothei's happy 
now." The child looked for a moment as if she did not 
comprehend it ; and then as the truth burst upon her, she 
buried her face in the clothes and fell into a fit of uncoQ. - 
tivUable weeping. But poor Alice shed no tear. She 
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felt that all depended upon her, and hor sorrows were 
buried in her own bosom. A stranger might have deemed 
her imfeeling ; but to a close observer, the quivering hp 
and pale cheek told a tale of inward suffering the greater 
that it was suppressed. But it is time we should know 
more of the persons who thus engage our sympathies. 

Ellen Graham was the daughter of one of our wealthi- 
est and most influential citizens. Brought up in luxury, 
she seemed Uttle fitted to bear the hardships of life. With 
aolj one sister, and she many years younger than herself, 
she e3q>erienced all the indulgent fondness of an only 
child. At the age of eighteen she married with the con. 
sent of her parents, a young lawyer who was rising 
rapidly in his profession, and who promised to become 
one of the most eminent men of the day. For several 
years she Uved in affluence, loving and beloved by all, 
when by over-exertion in speaking one day her husband 
ruptured a blood vessel, and was brought home senseless. 
From that time he never entirely recovered his health ; 
consimiption seized upon him, and in less than a year his 
case was given up as hopeless by the physicians. Just 
about this time, Mrs. Graham, too, was seized with a vio- 
lent illness, which in a few days brought her to the grave. 
Thus sorrows seemed to thicken around poor Ellen. Her 
father's health soon after beginning to decline, the physi- 
cians urged a removal into the country, as a change of air 
and scene might benefit him. Just as Mr. Graham and 
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his younger daughter Emily, were on the eye of depar- 
ture, Mr. Dutton was attacked by one of the most dan- 
gerous symptoms of his insidious disease and, but a few 
days after their departure, breathed his last in the arms 
of his wife. After the first burst of grief was over, 
Ellen's first thought was to write to her father, but as 
will hereafter be shown, the letter never reached him, and 
after waiting some time for an answer in vain, Mrs. Dut- 
ton, with the energy of despair, examined the afiairs of 
her husband, and found, to add to her already heavy load 
of sorrows, that they had been living up to their income 
every year, and that although there were no debts to pay, 
there was nothing left for the support of herself and her 
two children. However, her resolution was immediately 
taken. The house with all its elegant furniture and deco- 
rations was sold, and after providing suitable mourning, 
there was a little stock left which she deposited in the 
bank, and on which she depended mainly for their future 
support. She then engaged lodgings in an obscure court, 
where our acquaintance with her began. Alice, her 
eldest daughter, was now fourteen ; just at that sensitiTe 
age when yoimg girls feel most deeply such a change in 
their circumstances. But never did a word of complaint 
or repining escape her lips. Self-denying, affectionate 
and dutiful, possessing a flow of spirits that even the cold 
hand of poverty could not dampen, she often roused the 
sinking heart of her mother to new exertion, when almost 
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ready to give iq> in despair. Early and late did she labour 
at her needle, that by so doing she might save that dear 
parent some care or procure her some comfort that she 
had been accustomed to. Though they had at first writ, 
ten repeatedly to Mr. Graham they never received an 
answer, and had at last given up the attempt, though iu 
00 doing, they were left in a terrible suspense more diffi- 
cult to bear than even the worst confirmation of their 
fears. Still they toiled on in a noble independence, and 
might yet have been happy, if those dear lost ones could 
have been heard of; but, alas I new afflictions seemed to 
gather around them. The pale cheek of that devoted 
mother grew paler every day, and the hollow cough 
sounded like a knell to the heart of the affectionate Alice. 
She knew too well the fatal sjnoiptoms, for she had nursed 
her feither in his long and deceitful illness, and her heart 
sank within her, though she would often try to persuade 
herself that there was no danger. She became more 
diligent and careful than ever, in order to spare the uiva- 
lid every possible care, but alas ! she could not arrest the 
hand of death that came stealing on slowly but surely. 
At last the truth burst upon her with all its fearful agony ; 
there was indeed no hope! Then did her cheerfulness 
forsake her for the first time ; a sad stricken look took the 
place of the bright happy countenance that Ulumined 
their desolate home. 

Now, as she passed through that centre of fcMhion, 
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Chestnut^itreet, on her way to take home some wori^ 
which she had perhaps sat up nearly all night to finish, 
and as she met the sneering glances of those who had 
once been her intimate friends, but who did not recognise 
in the pale, coarsely dressed girl, the once elegant Miss 
Dutton. As she passed them, I say, in all their pride 
and beauty, did she feel any desire to be once more 
among them, and one of them ? Oh, no ! all desires and 
hopes were swallowed up in the one absorbing thought 
that her mother, the kind sharer of all her sorrow, was 
going to leave her forever. **What can I do without 
her," was the frequent ejaculation of the poor girl, as she 
watched the gradual decline of the patient and resigned 
sufferer. But her mother's lessons were not lost. Gradu. 
ally her mind became prepared for the separation, and 
though her grief was deep and bitter at first, she soon 
learned to regard it as the will of God, and as such it 
became her not to sorrow as one without hope. For the 
second time was she obliged to sell their little furniture to 
defray the expenses of a funeral, and also to draw largely 
on their Httle capital in the bank. Alice resolved now to 
seek some lodgings in the more populous part of the city 
where she might support herself by making little fancy 
articles. One day as she and Annie were walking in 
search of some house that would suit her, she stopped 
before a neat little store where articles of needlework 
were exposed, and she exclaimed, ^* Oh Annie, here is just 
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what we are looking for !** and on entering the store, the 
benevolent countenance of one of that sect from whom 
onr city has derived its being met her eye. She instantly 
felt assured of a kind reception, even were it a fruitless 
one ; but as she stated her case to him, an expression of 
tender interest and pity spread over his face, and as she 
finished, he sadd, " Poor child, art thou left alone to shift 
for thyself at such a tender age ? We will do what we 
can for thee, but I fear there will be some difficulty." 

He then called his wife from the inner room, and excited 
her pity as much as his own had been, and the matter was 
soon arranged. The next day found them quietly and 
comfortably installed in their new situation, where they 
immediately began to make themselves useful. ** Uncle 
Crawford," as he was fiamiUarly called, grew more fond of 
little Annie every day. Her sweet and lively disposition, 
and her constant wish to oblige and please, delighted 
everyone who saw her, and she soon became the pet of the 
house. But thanks to her sister's excellent management 
and her own docihty, she passed through this ordeal, 
miharmed, though Alice often laughingly told them, ^* they 
did their best to spoil her." One of the pretty fancy 
works with which Alice increased the capital of the little 
shop was little boxes of cards, which being put together 
in a tasty manner, with delicate paintings on the sides, 
and lined with satin, formed a beautiful and appropriate 
little present for a lady ; and on this account apd the 
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rarity of them, they had a rapid sale. As this was only 
one of the many talents now brought into use by the 
faithftd and diligent Alice, all of which were of the 
utmost utility, we may well suppose that the good people 
who were thus so bountifully repaid for their kindness to 
a stranger, were every day more delighted to think of 
their good fortune in securing such a treasure. And that, 
not only on account of the profits that her work brought 
to them ; but her cheerful spirits and winning manners 
endeai^idher to their hearts. Thus life seemed again 
opening a bright prospect before the poor wanderer. She 
had found kind and affectionate friends, and a happy 
home in ^e place of the loved and lost : and though a 
tear often dimmed her eye as she thought of those who 
were gone, yet she could not be insensible to the blessings 
yet in store for her. A genuine piety had marked her 
from her earliest youth, and no murmur ever escaped her 
hps through all the changes of her eventful life. Sho 
now had no desire but to Hve and die in this situatioo, 
engaged in useful employment, and in training^ her little 
charge in the ways of duty and happiness. But thfa WM 
not destined to be her permanent home. One day a fai^. 
of elegant and fashionable appearance, entered the 0tore» 
and inquired if they had any more of those fency boxes 
which had been so much admired. She was answeired 
in the negative, but that she could have one or moie m«d» 
in a few days if she wished it. As Mrs. Crawfiffd 
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ahowing her some patterns to choose one or two for the 
paiatings, little Annie came up to her and said, ** My 
sister will do them very soon, if I tell her what a pretty 
lady they are for. . " Is it possible, madam, that your 
daughter executes these beautiful paintings," exclaimed 
the lady, in a tone of astonishment ?" An explanation 
followed, which proved so interesting that the lady would 
not allow her to stop until she drew from her all she knew 
of the orphan's history. When the story was finished, 
she eagerly inquired, " My dear child, is not your name 
Annie Dutton, ^* Yes, ma'am, and my sister's is Alice. 
Mrs. Crawford, was astonished to see the elegant stranger 
take the child in her arms and embrace her in an ecstacy 
of delight. " Annie, dear Annie, do you remember your 
Aunt Emily ? But the little girl was bewildered with 
such an unexpected salute, and looked confused and half 
firi^tened. '* Poor child, I did not think that you would 
not know me. You were too young. But run dear, and 
call Alice^^^Akill impatience to see her." In a few 
monmll^HB returned with her sister. The moment 
the^^PTmet, a joyful recognition ensued. AUce threw 
jMplrinto her aunt's arms and wept. Mrs. Crawford 
now began to understand somewhat of the scene, and she 
■xncecely rejoiced in their happiness. At length they 
became more composed, and the lady took her leave, 
saymi^Jthat she would soon send for her nieces, for you 
. must give them up to me now, said she \a "Nlt^. C>t^;:«. 
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ford. " I cannot part with them again. As ah^ turned 
to go, she met the mild glance of the old gentleman, who 
had been a silent but interested ^ctator of the scene, 
and she repeated her wish that they should give them up 
to her. The good Friends ac(juiesced with the best grace 
possible, though it went sorely against their inclinations. 
They felt that they had no claim upon the orphans, and 
that a happier and more comfortable home awaited them 
with their aunt. In about three hours a carriage stopped 
at the door, and the lady alighted from it ; Alice having 
in the mean while collected together her own and Annie's 
httle wardrobe, they were ready to depart. Having taken 
an affectionate leave of their kind Mends, they ent«;ed 
the carriage, and were driven to the house of Mrs. Aus. 
tin, (for Emily Graham had become a wife since the 
parting from her sister.) 

Though Ahce spoke no word of thanks, yet her expres- 
sive countenance and tearful eye spoke^ volumes to the 
heart of her aunt, and she hastened 
conversing of their future prospects, as if 
and she was a regular iiunate of the house, 
dear Alice," she concluded, you must teU me .all 
happened to you since we lost you and dear EUkkb 

Alice accordingly related their sad history 
particular, during which, Mrs. Austin shed maag^.^Mh 
over the sorrows of her beloved sister, and re| 
they bad not met before. Having heard all 
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tell, she begfan to tell her how it was that they had missed 
each other so long. 

** You know, that when my father proposed going into 
the comitry to ^nd the summer, in the midst of the 
preparations, Ellen came to see us, and was laughing 
with us, when a messenger came to inform her that Mr. 
Button was worse, and had sent for her. We bid her 
iarewell hastily, but alas ! in that parting how little either 
of us thought that we never should see each other again. 
We set off immediately, and on arriving at the first stage 
of our journey, my father's health, which had been failing 
far some time, suddenly became alarmingly feeble, perhaps 
owing to the feitigue he had imdergone. We were obHged 
to stay for several days in this spot, and finding that my 
father grew no better, the physician advised us to try a 
eea vojrage. We vnx)te to inform your mother of our 
intention, bat as you say, the letter never reached her, 
and you were left in uncertainty. On our arrival in 
Europe w^igA wrote, but with the same success, and 
we weie^Rt in suspense for more than a year, during 
wlMi time, my father's health gradually declined. We 
^0ma not attempt to remove him in his present state, or 
we diould certainly have returned to America. My fears 
more agonizing as letter after letter remained unan- 

rered, and nothing but the imminent danger of my 
belaved parent could have detained me a day longer 
«teelw«8. It was at this time that I became aeo^iainted 
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with Captain Austin, who was a most attentive friend to 
my dear &ther in his last hours. A few weeks before I 
lost my only parent, he succeeded in gaining my promise 
to be his wife if my father consented. This he gladly 
did, for it was a dreadful thought to him, and one that 
had been the source of much distress of mind, that he 
would leave me alone in a foreign land, with no protec- 
tion. Our union took place but a few days after, and 
from that time my father seemed easier. Slowly he sank, 
.. every day more and more feeble, until he sweetly slept 
away the last moments of his life. After the interment, 
my husband, at my earnest request, brought me back to 
America. I persuaded him to give up his commission in 
the anny, as the princely fortune my father left me was 
quite sufficient for us. He has been a devoted and kind 
husband to me, and all that has troubled 4ne since my 
letnm, was the unsuccessful search after my lost sister. 
I could gain no tidings of her, and had almost given up 
in despair, when Heaven kindly directed me to the hum- 
ble dwelling in which I found you. Though it has pleased 
Grod to take my dear Ellen out of this world, yet I know 
she is happier now than if she were with us ; and w^ 
must not murmur. Perhaps if she had still hved, I should 
not now have found you out, for it was by these little 
fancy articles that you made, to support yourself, that I 
was directed to you. And now, dear Alice, you moil 
forget all the hardships of your past life, as I shall duwB 
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ttway the lemembrance of my sorrows. This wOl always 
be your himie, and if you are not happy now, it shall not 
be my &nlt. As for those good people that took you in 
when a stranger, they shall not go unrewarded. I shall 
always love all Quakers for their sake, and the sight of a 
straight coat, or a prim cap, will always excite a pleasur- 
able emotioi in my mind. But here is my husband. I 
must run and tell him the good news. So saying, she 
hastened to meet the Captain ; but soon returned with 
him, to introduce her nieces to him. He appeared to 
rejoice warmly with her, and gave the poor strangers a 
cordial welcome, which fell like a sunbeam on the deso- 
late heart of the grateful orphan. « * * « ♦ 
Again Ahce trod the streets of our city with the gay and 
fashionable, but no longer was she one of them. Her 
former acquaintances crowded around her, anxious to bo 
restored to her friendship ; but the quiet dignity of her 
manner repulsed their efforts, and they soon found that 
she had not forgotten their treatment of her when adver. 
sity and sorrow had chastened her heart. Her companions 
were now chosen among those who had the good sense to 
despise the foUies of the world, and to spend the time that 
others wasted before their glass, in improving their minds. 
Such a friendship as this, founded on mutual esteem, 
could not be broken ; and Alice spent many happy hours 
with these young friends, in quiet enjoyments, while her 
former companions were wasting theix i^ie<^\cra& \.\!ECkS^ Vs^ 
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disripation. The lively spirits that had n graced tb 
youth of Alice, and which early misfortane had crashed 
now returned in all their force, and she became the lif 
of the house. Annie, too, was growing up a beautifu 
girl, promising to become as noble a character as her sii 
ter. Grood old Mr. Crawford and his wife, often hai 
reason to bless the day that brought these houseless wan 
derers to their door ; for Mrs. Austin did not forget he 
promise, or neglect to fulfil it. Under her liberal patron 
age, the little shop became more flourishing, and *the] 
soon after removed to a larger one. Alice never forgo 
her obUgations to them, and her sunny smile often illu 
mined their now pleasant home. 

Will my friends accompany me to one more scene ii 
our heroine's eventful life, when we bid her farewell ? 

Night is just dosing around the elegant dwelling o 
Mrs. Austin, and as the windows are thrown apeaa, w 
msif see within that something most unusually importan 
IS going on. Festoons of flowers are hanging around th< 
walls, and on the gracefully.diBpo8ed lamps that spaikl 
on every side. Every thing that wealth can give, or tasfa 
devise, seems to be collected. Can it be a party ! Ba 
we know that Alice does not approve of them ; and he 
amit would not distress her so much as to assemble in he 
house those giddy votaries of fashion, that she despisei 
so much. Yet company is arriving, and so(m the room 
arc Med, One thing we notice particularly, that coao 
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tr&ry to the usual display of party colours, which are met 
with in an assemblage of this kind, here pore and simple 
white seems to predominate. But, see ! every eye is fixed 
on the beautiful girl, that enters by the side door, leaning 
on the arm of that fine looking man. How sweet she 
looks in that snowy dress, with that simple white flower 
in her dark hair I Ah, now we know the cause of all this 
unusual display. It is Alice's wedding night. There she 
stands before the minister, while that one at her side is 
gazing upon her with a look of intense devotion. Her 
cheek is pale with suppressed emotion, and her dark eyea 
are bent upon the ground. She looks lovelier than ever 
to-night, as every one acknowledges. Scarcely less beau- 
tiful is she who stands beside her in the capacity of 
bridesmaid; though her cheek is blooming with roses, and 
her eyes sparkling with excitement. 

Now the trying moment is over, and Alice is a bride. 
All crowd around her to offer their congratulations, but 
while they are thus engaged, let us see what has become 
of the fair bridesmaid ! Ah ! there she is, drawn quite 
away from them by that handsome youth, who is now 
engaged in a most interesting conversation with her, if 
we may judge by the animation of his features, and the 
pleased smile that lights up her bright face, as she listens 
to him. But as Annie becomes suddenly conscious that 
arch glances and sly smiles are directed towards them by 
the company, she starts up with a blush, and hastens to 
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rejoin her nster, to relieve her, in some measore 
kindly-meant, but oppressive conversation of tho 
her. 

However, we may fairly suppose, taking al 
ances into consideration, that it will not be a gi 
ere this interesting scene is repeated. * * * 
they are all gone, and have left the wearied 
themselves. Now they are seated in a little gi 
versing of the past and future, with bright h 
happy faces, and now shall we not also leave the 
full conviction of their lasting happiness ? For ^ 
pects could be more bright than those in whicl 
our last look at them, and bid them farewell foi 
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THE CAPTAIN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

The cottage of Captain Spencer was situated in a re. 
tired and romantic part of the country of Wexford. He 
was an Englishman ; hut having married an Irish Lady, 
was prevailed upon by her to settle in Ireland. Mrs. 
Spencer did not long survive the birth of a little girl, 
named Lucy, whose story, and it is a sad one, I am about 
to relate. 

From the time that Lucy was capable of receiving ixu 
Btmction, her father had devoted himself to the cultiva- 
tion of her mind ; and, above all, his study had been to 
instil into it the pure and elevating principles of rehgion. 
The tender soUcitude of Captain Spencer toward his in- 
fant charge, the mild instruction of his words, and the 
real piety of his heart, gave a sublime beauty to the firm- 
ness of his character as a veteran, who had fought and 
bled in the battles of his coimtry. By the surrounding 
peasantry, " the Captain and the Young Mistress " were 
beloved and respected, and an attachment of no common 
nature — (for few possess more warmth of feeling than 
the Irish peasant) — ^was evinced toward them. 

Early in the Spring of 1798, Lucy completed her 
eighteenth year. On the evening of her birth-day, her 
father, after they had partaken of a plain, but cheerful 
meal, filled a bumper to the happy Tetvmx oi >^^\. ^:dek!i^ 
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yersarj; and as he raised it to his lips, a tear stole in si 
lence down his cheek, for his heart overflowed with grati 
tude to the Giver of all good, who had watched over an( 
preserved to him his child, to be the prop and comfort o 
his declining years. 

By the fire-light, for it was that dusky time immedi 
ately after smi-set, Lucy perceived the tear of affectio] 
gem her father's cheek, and delicacy forbade her rudel; 
to disturb such feelings. She, therefore, took her har 
gently from the comer of the room, and, placing it besid 
the casement which stood open, played over the prelud 
to his favourite hymn : the solemn strain sweetly ac 
corded with the stilly hour, and Lucy paused to allow th 
last vibration to pass away from the instrument, ere sh 
sang. In that pause she thought she heard the sound c 
footsteps on the gravel walk close to the casement ; anc 
on turning round, the dark figure of a man, closely mu: 
fled in a cloak, stood before her. Lucy started bad 
and the stranger apologized for his intrusion; Captai 
Spencer, hearing the voice, instantly rose and wei 
toward the window: again the stranger apologized, an 
stated himself to be an artist from Dublin, engaged i 
making sketches of the country. " Seeing a light, m 
in your cottage," said he, ** I approached it for the poi 
pose of learning my way to Enniscorthy, or the nearei 
rillage, where I may obtain refreshment and a bed." 
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" To the nearest place, you will have more than five 
miles to walk, sir,** said Captain Spencer, " and even then 
comfortable accommodation is doubtful, but if you will 
accept of what this cottage can afford, I shall be happy 
to see you my guest.** 

The stranger, who gave his name as O* Brien, accepted 
Captain Spencer's hospitable offer with thanks, and what 
the larder afforded was speedily spread before him. The 
address of Mr. O* Brien was easy, and, almost to fascina- 
tion, agreeable : he conversed freely on most subjects, 
and, ui the course of the evening, mentioned, more than 
once, his having been in France during the Revolution. — 
Whenever the conversation took a serious turn, Mr. 
O* Brien, notwithstanding the polish of his manners, be. 
trayed an evident disposition to sneer at revealed religion, 
and to doubt those glorious truths, which confer immor- 
tality upon mankind. To his sophistry. Captain Spencer 
rephed with that conscious power of argument which is 
at once meek and uncompromising. 

Every morning it was the custom of Captain Spencer 
and his daughter, before sitting down to breakfast, to 
offer up a prayer of thanksgiving to Him who had 
shielded them " &om the perils and dangers of the night.** 
The presence of a stranger did not interrupt this excellent 
custom : but Mr. O^Brien, during the prayer which Cap- 
tain Spencer read aloud, stood in silent apathy — ^the vic- 
tim of scepticism. When breakfast was over, Mr. O'Brien 
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took his leave, with expressions of obligation, and Gap. 
tain Spencer walked with him a short distance to point 
out his way to Enniscorthy, as two roads, which led in 
a different direction, struck off from the same spot. 

Before parting, Mr. O'Brien put into the hand of Cap- 
tain Spencer, a book, which, in an earnest manner, he 
desired him to read. — It was Paine's Age of Reason. 

" When the mind is free," said Mr. O'Brien, "then the 
body will be free also ; — there is a revolution, and a 
bloody one, at hand. With that book of freedom in your 
possession, you will imderstand what I mean: — it will 
emancipate the mind ; and that once done, the swcnd 
will emancipate the country.*' 

How mean you, sir ? " asked Captain Spencer. 
I can say no more at present,'* returned Mr. O'Brien, 
** but that I am not what I seem : — ^few men are so now. 
You are a soldier. Captain Spencer, whose meritorious 
services and woimds have not been rewarded as they 
ought by an ungratefrd government. I have been my- 
self a soldier, and have had the same return. In one 
word, your sword will not, I trust, lie idle in a good 
cause. Farewell ! " 

" Who, or what are you, sir ? ** demanded Captam 
Spencer, in the voice of astonishment, at these rebellions 
insinuations : but the stranger was gone, having mounted 
a horse which had evidentiy been prepared for his ser- 
vice, and was tied to an old tree which stood in the cen- 
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tie of the ciofls roads. Captain Spencer, with the feeL 
ing that we recal a dream, went oyer m hia mind the 
mysterious words of his gnest^ — ^ There is a KjclLuikm^ 
and a bloody one, at hand ! " ^ I am not what I seem ;** 
and similar ezpreflskms. He then opened the book, 
which had just been put into his hands, and though be- 
fore he had never seen a copy of the Age of Reason, he 
was, &om report, fully aware of its dangerous moral and 
political tendency. 

As he returned slowly homeward, musing upon what 
had occuired, he was accosted with a benediction by a 
poor cottager named Casey, to whom he was wefl known, 
and who seemed desirous of ipeaking to him : 

** *Tis a great gentleman lor certain, that was up with 
your Honour last night at the cottage,'* said Casey, **and 
that your Hcmour was walking with this morning, down 
toward the cross ** — 

" Do you know him, then, Casey,** inquired Captain 
Spencer. 

Casey replied, in the Irigh fashion, to one question by 
asking another ; and, indeed, his first ^peeeb^ hetm thtt 
tone in which it was delirered, appetaed U> hfum MU 
rect inquiry rather than a cammoo remarks 

** How should a poor hbooring maa Hke am^ kMrw « 
grand gentleman ? ** said Casey; ^Ihrmffit^ Ut 1^ swa, 
he was all day yesterday aloof wHh 0ff«», tb^ ttHMh^ 
and rn engage 'tis not leaTinf tb« br^a*^ 'i»% M«. ^«i«i^ 

9 
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men tenned in Ireland) " thirsty, he'd be, or Bryen idle 
after him.** — 

These words seemed to imply a knowledge of some- 
thing more than was expressed ; but Captain Spencer 
could only elicit from Casey, that he was bound down to 
silence by an oath, and the idea now occurred to him, 
that his guest of last night had been disseminating le- 
beUious notions amongst the peasantry. 

Captain Spencer immediately proceeded to seek out 
Bryen, the Smith, whom he surprised in the act of forg- 
ing a pike, surrounded by several loitering peasants^-^ 
This was a strong confirmation of Captain Spencer's pre- 
conceived suspicions ; but he had no notion of the alarm- 
ing extent to which the evil had spread. Calling Bryen 
aside, he asked him who the stranger was, that had re- 
mained at his forge so many hours yesterday ? Bryen 
looked for a moment confused, played with the comer ai 
his leather apron, and hesitated for a reply ; at last he 
answered, but without raising his eyes from the ground— 
** May be your Honour's self can tell that better than 
Bryen, since *twas up at the cottage he slept lastnight-^ 
and, to speak the truth, I don*t know.** — " What then 
was his business with you, Bryen ? ** Bryen hesitated 
again between an evident obUgation to secrecy, and his 
wish to speak the truth to his friend and benefactor, for 
such he felt Captain Spencer to be. " Since your Hon- 
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our must know," said he, ** 'twas pwing 
was to the boys to drink good fatek." 

" And was that all, Bryen ? — ^ 

" Why to be sure he gave mysdf a trifle to boy iron. 
— ^Long life to him, for he's a real gentleman wbacwer 
he goes, and send us better timeSi* — ^ 

Captain Spencer, unable to learn farther particolais of 
the stranger, seriously advised Bryen to give up his trade 
of pike making, and not to allow a set of idle fellows to 
crowd up his forge. — *^ If these idlers, Bryen,** said the 
Captain in conclusion, ** were at their work, where they 
ought to be, we might then have better times^ — Idleness is 
the root of all evil ; for where we do not sow, how can 
we expect to reap ? ** 

** 'Tis true for you. Sir," said Bryen, who had listened 
attentively to Captain Spencer's advice, but the reply 
was made without any beneficial conviction. 

An organization of the labouring classes, fonned by 
means of secret agency, existed at this period throughout 
the south of Ireland ; and similar incidents to those I 
have related, were amongst the early indications of the 
scenes of horror and bloodshed which followed. Like 
the warnings which precede a volcanic eruption, they re- 
ceived but little notice, until the concealed fire burst 
forth, spreading destruction and desolation over the face 
of the country. 

Jt is not my intention to dwell \ipoii \bi& ^jfiXxuHssci^ 
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erents of the year 1798 : but the fate of Lucy Spencer 
forms one of the many melancholy episodes to the hisUHry 
of that rebellion. 

Conscious of his own kindly feelings toward those by 
whom he was surrounded, Captain Spencer imagined 
that no other than a reciprocal feeling could exist toward 
him. With the French Revolution yet reeking in the 
memory, he deemed not the madness of man capable of 
again enacting such scenes. Nor was he warned by the 
visit and prophetic words of the mysterious stranger ; 
whom there is every reason to think was an unfortunate 
iu>bleman, that shortly after fell a sacrifice to his treason. 

Lucy vainly urged her father to leave their cottage, 
and go into Wexford; she represented the excesses of 
which an ignorant and misguided people were capable ; 
but the name of fear and the very arguments which she 
used, seemed only to strengthen his determination to re. 
main. 

" What has an old soldier to fear ? " was Captain Spen- 
cer*s reply ; " and why, Lucy, liiould- we abandon this 
cottage, which our presence may protect, and this neigh- 
bourhood which our advice may tranquillize ? Individual 
example is often of general benefit, nor should one, who 
confides in the wisdom of an inscrutable Providence, 
shrink from his allotted task." 

Ciqytam Spencer's cottage was suffered to remain mi- 
mciested for some time «itei vn of^poa tebelUon had eom^ 
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menced, as if the hand of yk^ence reaerred ita TkHatioB 
for one mighty blow, that was to ciudi alike the dweU. 
ing and its unoffending inmates. 

On the night of this &tal event. Captain ^K&eer had 
retired earUer than usual, and Lucy remained in the oot. 
tage parlour, lingering over the sacred vcdume, as seeking 
within its pages a balm to soothe the anticipatioDS of evil 
which pressed upon her mind. 

The trampling of horses called her attention from the 
page before her, and the sound was followed by that of 
several rough voices loudly demanding admission^ — Jio 
time was allowed to open the door, which was forced 
with a fearful crash, and an intoxicated party of rebels 
rushed into the room. — Enraged at some disappointment, 
they seemed determined to wreak their vengeance upon 
the first object which presented itself^ and in the next in- 
stant, muskets and pikes were levelled at the breast of 
Lucy. — ^The leader of the party, however, stayed the 
fury of his rude followers by calling on them to kill the 
Captain first, and not to allow him to escape. — " He's a 
king's soldier ! — ^He's a king's soldier I " exclaimed he as 
he hurried out of the room to seek Captain Spencer. — 
Lucy, regardless of her own safety, when that of her 
father was concerned, followed the rebel band into his 
chamber. There was a short struggle, and then she 
heard his groans as he fell covered with wounds upon the 
flooar, and, almost in a state of dia^x«kft\iQisi<SK.vc^\x«x 

9* 
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way through the crowd of murderers, she flung herself 
upon the body which lay weltering in blood. 

A shout of savage triumph was uttered when Captain 
Spencer fell ; and after indulging in every species of ri- 
bald jest and profaneness, these sanguinary miscreants left 
the cottage to perpetrate some equally wanton deed. — 
Lucy remained insensible beside, as she thought, her 
father's corpse, until a faint sigh, whi<^ Captain Spencer 
gave, called back the energies of her mind. — She sprung 
from the ground ; but on looking up, perceived a pike- 
man, who remained as a guard over them. At first she 
did not recognize him, and turned with a shriek of horror 
from the sight of the deadly weapon which he held. 

" Miss — Miss Lucy,*' said he, in an under tone, ** you 
must fly, and the Captain — how in this wide world shall 
we ever save him ?" — Lucy now knew the speaker to be 
Bryen, the smith. — " We have but half an hour. Miss,** 
he continued, — " but one small half hour — ^fbr they are 
coming back to bum the cottage, and they left me as a 
guard over ye. I was forced to go along with them ^-^ 
but I begged to be left here, for I thought I might save 
ye. They left me with the orders to kill you, Miss.** — 
Here the poor fellow burst into tearsi " But don't.fear, 
don't fear, Miss ; nothing shall happen to ye, while Bryen is 
near ye, if Bryen was to die himself for it the next minute.** 
WhUe he spoke he lifted on his shoulders the body of 
Captain fijMoeer, who groaned doefilyw— " He*U come 
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about. Miss, he*ll come about, there is no fear of him, I 
trust in the Ahnighty, whose hand will surely be upon 
them that could have it in their hearts to act so to Bryen 
Sheehy*s best friend ; for the king's army is coming down 
in great force ! — Come, Miss Lucy, come, Ma*am, and ye 
can hide yourselres to-night in the ould bam, where they 
never will think of looking for ye." 

This address inspired Lucy with confidence in Bryen's 
attachment, and she assisted him with a strength, of 
which she did not femcy herself possessed, to convey her 
feitherto the place of concealment he had suggested. — 
Captain Spencer's wounds, though numerous and severe, 
were not of a dangerous nature ; and the fall which led 
his assailants to believe him dead, was occasioned only by 
a stunning blow on the temple. 

According to their intention, the rebel party returned to 
the cottage : the ferocious yells which Lucy and her father 
could distinctly hear from their concealment, announced 
the work of destruction ; and the morning sun arose upon 
a smouldering heap of ruins, all that remained of Captain 
Spencer's former dwelling ; the broken pailing of the lawn, 
and the defaced and trampled flower garden, completed 
the desolation of the scene. 

Captain Spencer and Lucy remained concealed in the 
old barn for rather more than a fortnight, during which 
time they were secretly visited by either Bryen or his wife, 
who su}^ed them with food. NataxQtxMi^^oR^^nGk.^ 
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stitution contributed toward the recovery of Captain 
Spencer, although in want of every comiort which an 
invalid required. 

Rebel dominion speedily terminated after the arrival of 
the king's troops ; and Lucy had her &ther conveyed into 
Wexford for medical advice. But her deUcate frame 
hourly sunk under her anxious watchings and attends 
ance — ^the distressing scenes she had witnessed, and the 
privations she had endured ; and as Captain Spencer's 
health returned, that of Lucy seemed to decline. Li her 
case the skill of the physician was baffled ; and at length 
came the reluctant declaration, that no hopes remained of 
Miss Spencer's recovery. 

Let the words of my friend, John Anster, tell the 
rest* — 

** She died as Christians die I 
There was no earthward struggle of the heart, 
No shuddering terror, no reluctant sigh ; 
They who beheld her dying, fear not death ! 
Silently, silently the spoiler came. 
As sleep steals o'er the senses, unperceiv*d ; 
And the last thoughts that sooth'd the waking wnd 
Mingle with our sweet dreams.*' 

But the last trial yet remained for Captain Spencer^— 
Who ebaU describe a father's feeling at the di^ht lever- 
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beration of the half handful of earth that announcea— 
" Dust to dust r* — the hollow sound that warns him of the 
descent of his child to her final resting-place ? One more 
—one last look he strains on the sinking coffin ! — and then 
all that was dear to him is lost in the darkness of the 
grave ! 

Bitter, indeed, is thy lot, poor weeping son of Adam ! 
The stonn hath sorely visited thee: thy branches strew 
the ground, and the lightning hath scathed and rent thee ; 
but, though desolate and afflicted, thou art not aban. 
doned. There is One whose " eyes are in every place,*' 
and who hath benignantly said, " In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment ; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy upon thee." If, then, when 
prostrate in the dust, where all thy joys are buried, thou 
canst raise thy hands to Heaven in the effort of a Chris- 
tian spirit, though with the weakness of earthly imper. 
fection, and pray for grace to bear with resignation that 
which His chastening hand has laid upon thee, thou wilt 
be heard, remembered, strengthened, supported, and sane 
tified, and, having trod thine allotted path on earth, be 
finally admitted to those blessed mansions, ** where there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor weeping, and 
where, God shall wipe away all tears from off all eyes. 
Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself; for Jehovah shall be thy everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall be ended I" 
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SONNET. 

H« H* R« 

Would thy young soul,^xiiy child! could speak to me; 

Say, earnest thou forth at the supreme command 

From the bright glories of that unknown land, 

Where is unveiled our spirits' mystery — 
And though all eturthly now thy vesture be, 

Still boldest thou communion with that band. 

Who ever in the Father's presence stand, 

His winged messengers of love to thee ! 
Into the depths of thy blue eyes I gaze, 

Until arises in my soul a sense 

Of thy divine and pure intelligence. 
That in my fond enraptured heart doth raise 

A holier love of thy sweet innocence, 

And to my God, a richer hymn of praise ! 
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L U A T H. 

What is *t Luath ? What would'st thou have : 
Why that bright glance, my own, my brave ? 
What thought is this that seems to shine 
In those dark, speaking eyes of thine ? 

Master," methinks that look would say, 

Why art thou here, so sad to-day ?" 
Why is that cloud upon thy brow ? 
What is it ails my master now ? 
The streamlet glides as peacefully. 
As when thou sportest there with me — 
The breeze as soft — ^the sky as bright— I 

And why is not thy heart as light ? 
Ah ! httle reck'st thou, dear Luath, 
Of all the cares thy master hath : 
Yet though all other friends are gone, 
I feel I am not quite alone : 
No, while thou Uv*st, I'll not despair, 
I've still one friend my lot to share. 
What matter if all the world beside 
Look down with scorn, and my grie& deride ; 
For our hopes henceforth shall be ever bright. 
Ah ! many a monarch on his throne, 
With not a friend he can call his own, 
Might view my lot with a bitter sigh, "X^ ,, 
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And look on thee with a wishful eye. 

And many a proad and gifted heart, 

Whom the world has stnng with its venomed dart, 

Who is forced to smile when he'd fiiin be sad. 

Will envy the lowly shepherd lad. 

I think, when I look on that honest feuse. 

With its speaking look and expressive grace, 

Where faithful attachment with pity blends, 

** My Luath is worth a thousand fiiends.'* m. 
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THE SAILOR'S WIDOW. 

" She would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers ; fancy too, 
Delnsiye most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not to know.'' — CowpBB. 

The coast of Cornwall is in many parts most rugged, 
inhospitable and treacherous. The barren rocks that rise 
to an immense height above the ocean, have often, as it 
were, their little, but more dangerous dependencies, that 
stand apparently isolated in the sea, but whose connect, 
ing links may be clearly discerned at low-water. They 
are firequently so distant as to lure the pilot to attempt to 
pass between these points of danger and the main land ; 
but sad is then the fate of his good vessel and its crew, 
for the wreck is certain ; a misfortune of more £requent 
occurrence is that in which the darkness and the tempest 
appear to league with the rocks, and to be the ready slaves 
of destruction and deaths 

The fate of the noble vessel, the Mary, of London, 

will be long remembered in Penzance. She had made 

her voyage to New- York, and was returning with a full 

cargo to recompense her owner and her crew. Their 

dangers were nearly at an end, and, strolling upon the 

deck, the home-bound seamen were conversing on those 

topics so dear to the long absentr— theVx mNeB^^^^x"^ 

JO 
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rents, their children, their friends. Suddenly the weather 
changed ; the storm rose ; the clouds grew darker and 
darker ; all hands were at work ; and all were ready to 
comhat, for they had often conquered, the tempest in its 
wrath. 

It was now midnight, and so dark that the crew could 
not discern an object at the distance of a yard ; not a 
single star shone in the heavens; and the white surf 
which the bounding wave now and then flung toward the 
sky, was the only thing that could be distinguished from 
the deep blackness which was above and around. The 
lightening and thunder had both ceased, but the wind 
beat furiously against the vessel, and drove her wildly 
forward between the billows that spent their rage xxpaa 
her hulk. The sails had long been furled ; the guns had 
been thrown overboard, save the solitary one, that every 
minute told the tale of distress, to nought but the unheed> 
ing and pitiless element. The pilot had lashed the hehn, 
for he was ignorant of his course ; and the vessel pro- 
ceeded on amid the splash of the waves, and the roaring 
of the tempest, whose mercy was its only hope. 

The seamen were scattered about the deck ; many of 
them were tried and weather-beaten veterans, who gazed 
upon the elemental war as on a scene of which habit had 
made them fearless; others conversed in whispezB, at 
every pause which the tempest made ; some had given 
tbemselyea up to despaix, and had lain quietly down to 
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await the result ; few, and but a few, had detennined to 
die like cowards, or like brutes, and had drowned their 
reason, to prepare for the body's death ; one man was on 
his Knees lifting up his soul to that God, to whom he knew 
the tempest was but as the gentle south wind. 

Suddenly the pilot, who stood with his arms folded 
beside the useless rudder, exclaimed, ** Captain, I see a 
light !** The words passed round the vessel like electric 
fluid, and the seamen gazed intently in every direction ; 
but all was dark. '*It must be a mistake," said the 
captain ; " or perhaps it was a shooting star." The pilot, 
however, persevered in declaring that he had seen a glim- 
mer a-head. While they were dehberating as to what 
course they were to pursue, the seamen had gathered 
round, and were listening in breathless anxiety to the con- 
yersation. 

The captain had just ordered one of his men to go 
aloft, and be upon the look out, when they heard a dis- 
tant rumbling sound, like the splash of waters in some 
rocky cave. There was a pause and a look of horror. 
In another instant the sound became fearfully audible, 
and a loud shriek of " the breakers! the breakers !" was 
echoed by every voice— in a moment the vessel dashed 
upon the rocks. 

The morning had not dawned when I was awakened 
by the news of the wreck. I hastily dressed myself, and 
hurried down to the beach. It was coveted Nvvtk th& ds»d. 
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bodies of the ship's crew, and many other fatal prooft of 
the night*8 misfortune. The rocks on which the vessel 
had gone to pieces, were so near to the main land, that a 
high clifT, commmiicating with it, must have been actu- 
ally touched by her bowsprit at the moment she struck ; 
and if the moon had shone in her brightness, or the stars 
had not been all hidden by the dense clouds, it is more 
than probable that the lives of the hapless crew would 
have been saved. Above the cli£& was a shepherd's hut, 
from the lattice of which had glimmered the light that 
the pilot had seen. At the instant, the shepherd, with 
a candle in his hand, was passing the window to his 
rest — ^unconscious of the fate that at the moment awaited 
80 many of his fellow-creatures. The howling of the 
tempest had so completely drowned the voices of the suf- 
ferers, that he had not heard their shrieks, but had 8lq[>t 
calmly, while the poor wretches sunk beneath the waves 
that knew no pity, and that gave no moments for prepanu 
tion ere they destroyed, — ^that struggled with their vic- 
tims, so as to take from them every reflection, every 
thought, but of the momentary effort that left them an 
easier prey. 

Among the cottagers who had busied themselves in 
collecting together the various articles that the retired 
waves had left upon the strand, there were not wanting 
many to seek if there were any Hving among the dead. 
Three only of the whole crew were found alive, and those 
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were restored almost firom the very grave by the perK- 
verance of the benevolent surgeon of a neighbouring 
village. 

The corpse of the captain was discovered, and his 

faithful dog dead beside it. The day after the melan. 

choly occxurence, the bodies of twenty-four seamen were 

interred in the village church-yard. Hundreds of men 

and women attended the funeral, and there seemed to be 

but one feeling of deep sorrow among them all. There 

were present no immediate friends of the dead — no father 

to look for the last time on the corpse of his son, — ^no son to 

weep as the dust of the grave-yard was heaped over the dust 

of the being who gave him life, — no widow to depart from 

the sad sight into a desolate world, her prop broken, and 

her main link to life untied — ^but there were many to 

mourn over those who had thus perished, when their hopes 

were most high, and their prospects most bright. 

Among the various articles that floated to the shore, 
was a trunk, that was publicly opened for the purpose of 
ascertaining who had been its ill-fated owner. It con. 
tained, among other things, a bundle of letters, carefully 
wrapt together. They had been but little injured, and 
when dried, I was enabled to peruse them. They were 
the letters of a wife to her husband ; written in all that 
calm confidence and affection, which can only be the 
fruit of virtuous love. From their contents I discovered 
that the writer had been but a short time married^ and 

10* 
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that the TOjrage was the fiist her husband had made. It 
appeared also, from many allosions, that their marriage 
had taken place without the consent of their friends. In 
some of them she spoke of the child she expected to 
bring into the world ; and in others of its birth ; one letter 
contained a small portion of its hair. The letters were 
all exceedingly interesting ; they had been evidently writ 
ten by a person deeply under the influence of religion, 
for every one of them contained a prayer to that Grod 
who governs the deep, and who rules the land, that, 
whether on sea or on shore, he would be the protector 
of her husband. It was plain also, that the writer was 
labouring under severe pecuniary distress; with the occa- 
sional statements of her distress, there was mingled a 
feeling of dehcacy, as if she alluded to it merely to express 
her dependence on Him who will not see the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread. Those letters 
were peculiarly affecting when they in any way referred 
to her child. The mother would frequently tell the frither 
how easily she could trace the features of her husband in 
the countenance of her babe ; and dwell with the greatest 
delight on the anticipation of what he would say to his 
boy, when he had returned from his voyage to cla^ the 
little one, for the first time, in a frither's arms. It was 
evident, that the sentiments and feeling of the wife were 
those of the husband, for many of the letters which were 
written in reply to others, contained encouragements to 
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persevere in fighting the good fight of faith, by which a 
ciown of glory was to be won. 

I read those letters with feelings of peculiar sorrow and 
83rmpathy, and in those feelings a great many of my 
£riend8 participated. Their exertions, added to my own, 
succeeded in raising a, sum of money for the widow of 
the shipwrecked seaman ; and it was enclosed to her a 
short time after her melancholy loss. 

In the course of a few months, my business obliged me 
to visit the metropolis ; and immediately on my arrival, 
with a melancholy pleasure I proceeded to the lodging of 
the poor young widow ; and was admitted into her hum- 
ble apartment. She was in the act of dressing her infant, 
and I instantly perceived that she had added a little bor- 
der of black crape to the cap of the orphaned babe. I 

introduced myself to her as Mr. , of Penzance. She 

rose from her seat and welcomed me with that smile of 
grateful pleasure which may be the fourfold reward pro- 
mised in Scripture to the comforter of the afflicted. 

Her story was very interesting. After having related 
to me some circumstances connected with her situation 
and marriage, she spoke of her feelings when she heard 
of her husband's death. " I had long expected my hus- 
band home," she continued, ** and every day, from morn- 
ing until night, and from night tiU morning, I had listened 
in the hope of hearing his footstep on the stair ; as I 
looked, with those feelings which none but ai motbfit «SLd 
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a wife can know, upon my baby's &ce, and asked myself to 
which of the two he would first give his embrace. Oo 
the night I received the information that my child was an 
orphan and I was a widow, I was sitting by my fireside 
and expecting him every moment. My little one was 
sleeping in his cradle ; and, as I had done every day for 
weeks before, I had laid his clothes before the fire to air, 
in order that he might change them when he came home. 
I had but one shilling in the world, and that shilling I 
had kept untouched for many days, that I might be able to 
procure him something to eat or to drink on his return. I 
heard a footstep, but I knew it was not his, and a gentle 
knock upon the door; when the clerk of the owner of my 
husband's vessel came in. I thought his visit was to inform 
me of the arrival of the vessel : with a slowness of appre. 
hension that made the blow fall heavier, I understood 
none of his hints, and it was with some difficulty that the 
young gentlemetn could make me conscious of the dread- 
ful event. 

When my reason returned, I fell upon my knees and 
poured out my whole soul in conmiunion with my Creator. 
Blessed be his name, he gave me strength to bear the 
calamity that I thought had left me no other fiiend — 
blessed be his name, he enabled me to remember, that 
** whom he loveth he chasteneth," and that often. 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hidea a snulmgiacA. 
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I flew to my Bible, and I sought and found consolation 
in the word of Him, who hath promised to be a father to 
my fatherless babe. 

I calmly took his clothes from before the fire, and laid 
them carefully in the drawer ; kissed my httle one ; and 
prayed to God more tranquilly than I had before done. I 
did not want even for earthly friends ; the members of 
our society had heard of, and pitied my misfortune, and 
they visited me in my distress. In a few days afterward, 
I received the subscription of the benevolent friends, 
although strangers, at Penzance. It will enable me to 
form some plan of support for myself and my orphan, and 
the God of mercy will bless my exertions. 
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DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

MRS. 8IG0URNET. 

Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip ; — ^he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, — a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste, he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining Uds 
For ever. — ^There had been a murmuring sound. 
With which the babe would claim its mother's ear. 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow^- 
Death gazed, and left it there; — he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. 
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MY CHILDREN. 

Yb little household gods, that make 
My heart lighter with your play, 

And never let it sink or ache 
Unless you are too far away; 

Four years have flown, and never yet 

One day has risen up between 
The kisses of my earlier pet, 

And few the hours he was not seen. 

•i 

How can I call to < you from Rome ? 

Will mamma teadk what hahho said? 
Have ye not heard hiin talk at home 

About the city of tile dead ? 

Marvellous tales will hii^ibo tell — 
If you don't clasp his throat too tight— 

Tales which you, Arnold, will love so well, 
Tho' Julia's cheek turns pale with frighL 

How, swimming o*er the Tiber, Clelia 
Headed the rescued virgin train ; 

And, loftier virtue ! how Cornelia 
Lived when her two brave sons were slaizL 
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This is my birth-day : may ye waltz. 
Till mamma cracks her best guitar ! 

Yours are true pleasures : those are false 
We wise ones follow from afar. 

What shall I bring you ? would you like 
Urn, image, glass — ^red, yellow, blue, 

Stricken by time— who soon must strike 
As deep the heart that beats for you. 



^y 
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THE MINIATURE. 

** No ; leave it open, Charles, to night.*' 

*' But the damp air, dear mother ! " 

"Only revives me." 

The youth left the lattice, and, for a moment, buried 
his face in his hands behind the curtains of the bed. 
** Charles, dear," said his mother, and again he resumed 
his station at her side. It was a small, low room, whose 
white- washed walls, and small grate, (there was a fire 
there, though it was July,) spoke the extreme of poverty; 
3ret were there some slight marks of that refined taste 
which liiagers after all that once cherished it is gone. 
On the httle table, near the bed, stood a glass filled with 
flowers ; and a box of mignionette in the window touched 
every breath of air that entered with sweetness. The 
dim light threw a shadow over the meanness of the place, 
and softness and quietness hallowed the agony of the 
hour ; for Charles Seymour was looking, for the last time, 
on the face of the mother he had idolized — ^his young, his 
beautiful mother — ^whose small, exquisite features, and 
dark length of hair, might rather have suited a lovely sis- 
ter dying beneath her first sorrow, than one to whom 
many a year of grief and care would have made the 
grave seem a hope and a home, but for those she left be- 
hind. By 'her side, in the bright, deep bLoo^ of infiaxLO.^^ 

11 
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breathing, and coloured like the rose, was a child of four 
years old. — " God help thee, my poor Lolotte ! " and the 
anxiety of a mother's love overcame the quiet of that 
calm which almost ever precedes the last struggle. 
"Al£is, Charles, a sorrowful and anxious heritage is 
yours I " 

" A sacred one, mother ! " and, in his heart, he vowed 
to be father and mother to the orphan child ; and thrice, 
tenderly, did the cold hand he held press his, as he kissed 
the httle creature so blest in its unconsciousness. 

Deeper and deeper fell the shadows, and deeper and 
deeper the silence, when the few clouds that had gath. 
ered, gradually broke away, and the room was filled with 
the clear moonlight. Suddenly there camp the sounds 
of martial music — ^the tramp of measured steps. Mrs. 
Seymour started, unaided, from her pillow. ** It is the 
march of your father's regiment — ^they played it that last 
morning — ^for pity's sake, don't let them play it now ! " 

Her head fell on Charles's shoulder ; a stremge sound 
was heard, such as comes from human mouth but once 
— ^it was the death rattle ; and a corpse lay heavily on 
his bosom. 

*' Mistress has wanted nothing I hope ? " said an old 
woman, opening the door gently ; one look told her that 
mistress would never know earthly want again. 

Disuniter of all affection — awfiil seal to life's nothing, 
ness — warning and witness of power and judgment — 
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]>eath has always enow <^ temnr and sorrow, ey6n when 
there are many to comfort the mourner, when the path 
has been smoothed for the sufferer, and life offers all its 
best and brightest to soothe the survivor ; even then, its 
tears are the bitterest the eye can ever shed, and its mis- 
ery the deepest heart can ever know. But what must 
it be, when poverty has denied solace even to the few 
i^ants of sickness ; and when the grave in closing, closes 
on the only being there was to love us in the cold wide 
world ! 

Charles Seymour stood by, while the old woman laid 
out the body, and paused in her grief, to admire so beau, 
tiful a corpse. He had to let his little sister sleep in his 
arms, for their mother was laid out on their only bed : 
he had to order the coffin, in which himself placed the 
body ; their short and scant meals were taken in the pre. 
sence of the dead ; he heard them drive the nails in the 
coffin ; he stood alone by the grave, and wept his first 
tears, when he reflected that he had not wherewithal to 
pay for even a stone to mark the spot. 

He went home to meet a talkative broker, who came 
to buy their two or three articles of furniture ; and he 
leant by the window, in a room empty of every thing, but 
a httle bed for his sister, who had crept to his side, with 
that e2q)res8ian of fear and wonder so painful to witness 
on the face of a child :— «nd Charles Seymour was bat 
}ust sixteen. 
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His father had fallen in the battle of the Pyrenees, and 
his mother was left with the hare pension of a captam*i 
widow, only one week before the banker where all their 
private fortune was deposited had failed. A few months 
brought Mrs. Seymour to the brink of destitution and the 
grave ; her pension died with her, and Charles was left 
with the poor Lolotte, entirely dependent on the small 
salary he received, as clerk in Mr. Russell's office ; and 
even this poor situation had been procured for him by the 
chance interest he had inspired in the apothecary, who 
had, from mere humanity, attended his mother. His 
future prospects destroyed— confined to his desk the 
whole day — debarred from intellectual acquirement — shut 
out from his former purBuit»~-with all the feelings of 
birth and station strong within him, young Seymour 
would have despaired, but for his sister ; for her sake he 
exerted himself, for her sake he hoped. They lived on 
in their little back room over the grocer's shop, kept by 
the widow of a soldier in his father's regiment ; he knew 
he could confide in the old woman's kindness to the child 
during his unavoidable absence ; and though it was a long 
walk, night and morning, to the city, he thought only 
how healthy the air of Hampstead was for Lolotte ; how- 
ever weary, he was still the companion of her eyening 
walk, or else was up early to accompany her on the heath. 
In her he concentrated all the pride of better days — die 
was always drest with scrupulous neatness — his leisure 
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boon were devoted to giving her something of education 
— -^nd eveiy indtdgence did he deny himself in order to 
bring her home the pretty toy or book, to reconcile her 
to the solitude of their lonely chamber ; and patiently did 
the little creature make her own pleasure or emplojonent 
tiU his return, and then quite forgot that she had some- 
times looked from the window, and thought how merrily 
the children played in the street. 

Three years had thus passed away, and brought with 
them but added anxiety. Charles felt that over-exertion 
was undermining his health ; and Lolotte — the graceful, 
the fairy-like — ^how little would he be able to give her 
those accomplishments for which her delicate hand, her 
light step, and sweet voice seemed made ; and worse, 
how little would they suit her future prospects, if he 
could. It was her seventh birthday, and he was bring, 
ing her a young rose tree as a present, but he felt languid 
and desponding — even the slight tree seemed a weight al. 
most too heavy to bear. As he went up^stairs, he heard 
liolotte talking so gaily — a listener is such a pleasure to a 
child ! — he entered, and saw her seated on the knee of 
an elderly man, in whose face something of sadness was 
mixed with the joyful and affectionate attention with 
which he was bending to his pretty companion. 

How a few words change the destiny of a life ! A few, 
a very few words told Charles Se3rmour that Mr. de 
Lisle, his mother's brother, stood befoie bini> yis^ «xi5^^ 

11* 
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from India — a few words gave him an almost fjEitfaer, • 
fortune and friends ; for Mr. de Lisle had sought the or* 
phans to be the children of his heart and his home. 

Another year had passed away. Charles Seymooft 
brow was darkened still with thought, but not anxiety; 
and his cheek, though pale, had no hue of sickneas. He 
was seated in the little study peculiarly his own ; books, 
drawings, papers, were scattered round, and not a fovoar* 
ite author but found place on his shelves. To-day hif 
sohtude was often broken in upon — it wasLolotte'sbirtii- 
day ; and a sunny face and buoyant step, entered his 
room, to show the many treasures heaped on that anni- 
versary. 

There was a little female art in this : Lolotte amid all 
her gay presents, felt half sorry, half surprised to find 
none from her brother. Had he forgotten ! — ^to show him 
her gifts, might romind him of his own : still, Charles of. 
fered her no remembrance of the day. A children's ball 
was too new and too gay, not to banish all thought but 
of itsejif ; but when Lolotte went into her room for tiie 
night, and saw her table covered with presents, and still 
none from her brother, it was too much; and she sat 
down on her Httle stool, where, when Charles entered, he 
found her crying. 

'* My own sweet sister, you were not forgotten ; but 
my birth-day remembrance was too sad a one — ^I could 
aotipdi jour day of pleasoxe by a tgift ao SQRowfbL" 
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He presented her with a little packet, and the cheek 
which he kissed as he said good night was wet with his 
tears. 

liolotte opened the paper — it contained a miniatare ; 
and she knew that the heautiful face was that of her 
mother. It was not till the morning, that she saw the 
f (blowing lines were with it : 

Your birth.day, my sweet sister— 

What shall my offering be ? 
Here's the red grape from the vineyard, 

And roses from the tree. 

But these are both too passing. 
Fruit and flowers soon decay. 
And the gift must be more lasting, 
I offer thee to day. 

*Tis a joyful day — ^thy birthday— 

A sunny mom in spring ; 
Yet thy sweet eyes will be saddened, 

By the mournful gift I bring. 

Alas ! my orphan sister. 

You'll not recall the face, 
Whose meek and lovely likeness 

These treasured lines retrace. 
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It is your mother's picture ; 

You are so like her now— <- • .«>.' ' 

With eyes of tearful dimneas, ^gp^r^ 

And grave and earnest brow I '^;jujijj[ir. 

Oh, be like.her, my own sister I 1 .^UJI^ 

But less in £Eice tjian mind ; ^^^ Jwt 

I would you could remember • .'^'^ 

One so tender and so kind. ..«t7 



Oh, weep that angel mother ! 

Such teaiB are not in vain,— 
Yet, dry them in the hope, love, 

We all shall meet again. 

And keep this gentle monitor. 
And when you kneel in prayer, , 

Deem an angel's eye is on you — 
That your mother watches theie. 

I'll believe that she rejoices 
O'er her darling child to^y : 

God bless thee, dearest sister! 
'Tis all that I can say. 
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THE COTTAGERS. 

Three merry, country girls are we, 

As full of our fun as we can be ; 

Sorrow has never dared to come, 

To cloud the light of our woodland home. 

We are poor in wealth of this world, *tis true. 

But we heed not that, for 'tis nothing new ; 

With each passing day, we are aye content. 

And merrily, merrily are they spent : 

But think not, that we are an idle set, 

For we do our best, though 'tis little yet. 

E'en baby Lamny is learning too. 

There'll soon be something that she can do. 

When the summer's bright, warm days are come, 

We help to gather the harvest home. 

Often we toil (though we call it play) 

Through the burning heat of a summer day. 

When the evening's dusky shadows &11, 

With a cooling freshness around us all, 

We mount on the loaded team to rest, 

With a parting glance at the glowing west. 

Where the sun is sinking in floods of light, 

For we love to gaze on the gorgeous sight. 

Where we feel the freshening winds that blow. 
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And gaze on the little world below ; 

No king on his gilded throne can be 

One half bo happy, so proud as we ! 

With songs, and with laughter, on wo come. 

Until we are landed safe at home, 

And find in our mother's approving smile. 

The richest reward for all our toiL 

M. H.K. 
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ISLAND WONDERS. 

Amongst the varied and beautiAil scenery of nature, 
the change produced m the aspect of the earth, by the 
operation of volcanic agency, is perhaps the most won- 
derful and appalling ; whether we regard this tremendous 
power in its outward and visible manifestation, or look 
only upon the vestiges it has left, the ravages it has 
made, or the ruin it has hurled around. It cannot there- 
fore excite our surprise, that to the ignorant and unen. 
lightened, especially to such as are unacquainted with the 
superintending power of one God, supreme over all his 
works, the operation of volcanic agency should give rise 
to a variety of superstitions, resting upon the supposition 
that some tremendous and vindictive principle of evil is 
lodged within those deep and fiery caverns, from whence 
destruction waits to be let loose upon the helpless, but 
often offending family of man. 

In the island of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich group, 
is the largest volcano now in operation in the whole 
world; though perhaps less striking than some others, 
from its being situated on the side, rather than the sum- 
mit, of a mountain. 

On the 1st of August, 1823, a party of English and 
American travellers, accompanied by their native guides, 
renewed at early dawn their laborious journey, in the full 
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hope, that before the close of day, their curiodt 
be gratified by the sight of this amazing q>ect 
neighbourhood of which abounded, not only witb 
wonders, but, to the minds of the natives, with i 
rious and supernatural interest. Their path, i 
first lay through a woody and delightful coun 
often intercepted by deep chasms, which greatly 
their progress ; and the tract of dry, loose eai 
which they entered after leaving the shelter of 1 
rendered their footing extremely laborious and u 
After walking four miles over this sand, sinkin 
deep at almost every step, their path lay oyei 
waste of ancient lava, which being now black i 
compact and heavy, resembled an inland sea boi 
distant mountains. This glassy ocean, which 
dently once been in a fluid state, had the appec 
having become suddenly petrified, or hardened, 
billows were rolling to and fro ; and not only 
larger swells and hollows distinctly marked, but 
places the surface of these billows was covere 
smaller ripple, like that on the surface of the » 
first awakening of a breeze. 

This part of the journey, it may well be supp 
particularly laborious ; not only from the uneyi 
the surface of lava, which was in some places a 
and slippery as glass, but from the heat of the 
sun, and the trade- wind blowing the particles ol 
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every direction. The natives, however, ran along the 
sharp ridges of these motionless billows, skipping like 
^oats from one to another, and only descending into the 
bellows at intervals, in order to leave their foot-prints in 
the sand, so as to be tracked by some native boys who 
were to follow with provisions. 

After passing many chasms, from whence issued coL 
Bmns of Btdphurous vapour, and observing, as they jonr^ 
aeyed on, many increased indications of their proximity 
to the great volcano, the travellers rested about noon, 
mder the shadow of a solitary tree, whose roots had 
>aried themselves within the crevices of the rocks ; but 
IB the high bluff crags on the north-west side of the crater 
irere now distinctly visible, and the sulphurous smoke was 
)ecoming more dense, they rose with impatience to com« 
Aete the remainder of their journey, stopping only to 
^ool their thirst with the berries of a plant called by the 
latives Ohelo. 

As soon, however, as the natives beheld them gather* 
ng this fruit, which hung around them in tempting clus« 
ers frx>m a small shrub, they implored them to desist, 
issuring them that they were now within the sacred ter- 
itory of Fel^, the goddess of the volcano ; and that to 
ouch her peculiar property without !first offering to her, 
jid asking her permission, was presumptuous and daiu 
;erous in the extreme. Heedless of these warnings, the 
ravellers still continued to regale themselves, stripping 

12 
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every okelo bush that grew in their way, until about two 
o'clock, when the great crater of Kirauea first burst upon 
their sight. They had expected to see a mountain with in^ 
dented sides, whose summit would have presented a rugged 
wall, forming the rim of a mighty cauldron. But, instead 
of this, they found themselves on the edge of a steep 
precipice, with a vast plain before them, fifteen or sixteen 
miles in circumference, and sunk from two to four huxu 
dred feet below its original leveL The sur&ce of this 
plain was uneven, strewed over with large stones and 
volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it was the burning 
crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from the pre- 
cipice on which they were standing. In order to find a 
suitable place for descending to the plain below, they 
went round to the north end of the ridge ; and now the 
natives, who had hitherto scrupulously refrained from 
touching the ohelo berries, gathered several branches, and 
ate them freely, after offering a portion to Fcld, by throw* 
ing down a branch into the part of the crater from whence 
issued the greatest quantity of vapour and smoke, at the 
same time assuring their companions, that, in consequence 
of this oblation, they were at liberty to partake of the 
fruit. 

It required the greatest care on the part of the traveL 
lers to descend in safety to the plain below, the side of 
the precipice being formed of different strata of volcanic 
matter, sometimes rent in perpendicular or oblique direc« 
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tioziB from the top to the bottom. Their descent, however, 
was at last accomplished, with no very serious injury, and 
and after walking some distance over the sunken plain, 
which in several places sounded hollow under their feet, 
tfaey reached the edge of the great crater, where a sight 
most sublime and appalling was presented to their view. 

Inmiediately before them yawned an awful gulf in the 
form of a crescent, about two miles in length, nearly a mile 
in width, and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The 
bottom was covered with lava, and a considerable part of 
it was in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling its flaming 
billows to and fro. Around the edge, and from the sur. 
&ce of this burning lake, there arose fifty.one conical 
ifllandB, of varied form and size, containing as many cra- 
ters. From twenty-two of these, there were constantly 
emitted columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant 
flame ; and several at the same time vomited from their 
fiery mouths streams of lava which rolled in blazing tor. 
rents down their black and rugged sides, into the boiling 
mass below. 

The sides of this tremendous gulf, though composed of 
different strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for 
about four hundred feet, and rose from a horizontal ledge 
of solid black lava, extending completely round. Beneath 
this ledge, the sides sloped gradually towards the burning 
lake, about three or foinr hundred feet lower. It was evi« 
dent that the large crater had been recently filled with 
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liquid lava up to this black edge, and had, by aome sab 
terranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or upon tb 
low land on the shore ; and in all probability this evacu 
ation had caused the inundation of the Kapapala coast 
which took place about three weeks prior to this time 
The grey, and sometimes calcined sides of the great era 
ter, the fissures which intersected the surfiEUie of the plain 
the long banks of sulphur on the opposite side of ttu 
abyss, the vigorous action of the numerous small craien 
on its borders, the dense columns of vapour and smoki 
that rose at the north and south end of the plain, togethe 
with the ridge of steep rocks by which it was surrounded 
rising three or four hundred feet in perpendicular height 
now presented to the view of the travellers an irnynftTii 
volcanic panorama, rendered more terrible by the con 
stant sound of the vast roaring furnaces below. 

On the very edge of this abyss, the travellers prepaiei 
to spend the night ; for such was the superstition of tilu 
natives, that they believed no other safe place would b< 
allowed them by Fele, than a pile of rocks, overhangin| 
the gulf, and actually within four feet of the crater 
Here then they prepared to spend the night, though th( 
ground sounded hollow beneath their feet, and actually 
gave way in several instances. The natives built a tem 
porary hut, and having collected a sufficient quantity o1 
fire-wood, prepared the travellers' evening meal; hvA 
though &tigaed with the hardships of the day, none ol 
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the party felt any dispositioQ to sleep. Between nine and 
ten in the evening, the dark clouds and dense fog, 
that since the setting of the son had hung over the 
volcano, gradually cleared away; and then the tremen. 
dous fires of the huming crater, darting their fierce 
light athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a sight, 
terrible and sublime beyond all which they had yet 
beheld. 

The agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood of melted 
metal, raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame 
that glowed over its undulating surface, tinged with sul* 
phureous blue, or glowing with mineral red, cast a broad 
l^are of dazzling light on the indented sides of the insu- 
lated craters, whose roaring mouths, amidst rising flames 
and eddying streams of fire, shot up at frequent intervals, 
accompanied with loud detonations, spherical masses of 
fiising lava, or bright ignited stones ; while the dark out- 
line of the perpendicular and jutting rocks around, formed 
a striking contrast with the luminous lake below, whose 
vivid rays, thrown on the rugged promontories, and re- 
flected by the overhanging clouds, combined to complete 
the awfiil grandeur of the imposing scene. 

No wonder that in such a situation, deep thoughts, of 
different interest, should arise in the minds of the heathen 
natives, and the Christian travellers. The former beheld 
in idea, the dwelling-place of their vindictive gods ; and 
as the party sat around their midnight fire, contemplating 

12* 
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the awful scene, they described, in their simple language, 
haw the burning gulf before them was the primeval abode 
of their volcanic deities. The conical craters, they said, 
were their houses, where they frequently amused them- 
selves with a favourite game called Konane ; the roaring 
of the furnaces, and the crackling of the flames, were 
the music of their dance ; and the red flaming surge was 
the surf wherein they played, sportively swimming on the 
rolling wave. Frequently during the night, they imagined 
for a moment that they beheld some of their deities, and 
pointing to the red lava, or the variegated flame, would say 
that Pel6 was there ; but on being asked to describe her 
form and aspect, they generally evaded the question, by 
sajring, that during the night one or other of the deities 
would certainly appear. 

The history they gave of the goddess of the volcano, 
is not less imaginative, and in some respects scarcely less 
poetical, than the celebrated legends of more classic 
scenes. They spoke of the volcano as being inhabited 
by a family, whose names were truly characteristic of the 
place and scene. The king and father, was the king of 
steam or vapour, and his sons were caUed by names sig- 
nifying the place of the explosion of life, the rain of night, 
husband of thunder, and fire-thrusting child of war. 
These were all brothers, and two of them, VulcanJike, 
were deformed, having hump backs. Pel^, the principal 
goddess, was called fiery-eyed, canoe-breaker; and her 
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siflten, heayeiupeiidmg ckmcUholder, heftyen^welliiig 
cload-holder, qoick-glancing-eyed cloudJbolder, cload- 
holder kissing the bosom of Pel6, the led-hot mountain, 
holding, or lifting cloods, the wreath encircled cloud* 
holder, and the young cloud-holder. 

These were all sisters, and, with many others in their 
train, on landing at Hawaii, are said to have taken up 
their abode in Kirauea. Something of their supposed 
characters may be inferred from the names here given. 
Whenever the natives spoke of them, it was as dreadful 
beings. This volcano was supposed to be their principal 
residence, though they were thought to have many other 
dwellings in different parts of the island, and not a few 
on the tops of snow-covered mountains, to some of which 
ihey frequently removed. Sometimes their arrival in a 
district was foretold by the priests of the temples, and 
always announced by the convulsive trembling of the 
earth, fire in their houses, flashes of lightning, and the 
roar of thunder. The whole island was considered as 
bound to pay them tribute, or support their temples ; 
and whenever the chiefs or people failed to send the proper 
offerings, or in any other way incurred their displeasure, 
they then filled Kirauea with lava, and spouted it out; or, 
taking a subterranean passage, marched to some of their 
houses in the neighbourhood of the offending party, from 
whence they came down upon them with all their dread- 
ful malignity. 
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It k reported by the natiyes, that several attempts hiro 
be^i made to drive this destructive family fix>m the 
island, and once, they say, there came the centaur of 
Hawaii, a gigantic animal, half man and half hog, who 
travelled from Oahu to countries beyond the horizon. 
This wonderful being also visited Kirauea and made pro. 
poeals to become the guest or lover of Pel^, the elder sis- 
ter. When she saw him standing at the edge of the 
crater, she rejected his proposals, calling him a hog, the 
son of a hog ; and on her ascending to drive him away, 
a fierce combat ensued. Fel6 was forced to return to her 
volcano, and threatened with destruction from the waters 
of the sea, which her indignant suitor poured into the 
volcano until it was almost full, and the fires nearly extia- 
guished. Fel6 and her companions, however, magnani- 
mously drank up the waters, rose again from the craters, 
and finally succeeded in driving the offender into the sea, 
whither she followed him with thunder, lightung, and 
showers of stones. 

Couched in the same figurative language, and accom- 
panied by the same mixtiHre of truth and falsehood, was 
the account they gave of a later eruption, by which many 
of the followers of a rebel chief^ then at war with the 
king of the island, were destroyed. 

In order to appease the wrath of these offended deities, 
during the time of any visible manifestation of their dis- 
pleasure, vast numbers of hogs, some alive, and otheis 
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cooked at the fires of the volcano, were thrown mto the 
crater, while they were in action, or when they threatened 
an eruption. At the time of an inundation also, many of 
these animals were thrown into the rolling torrent of lava, 
to appease the gods, and stay its progress. 

The trayellere who were interested in listening to the 
&bulou8 history of these island gods, endeavoured to 
explain to the natives, as far as they were able to under, 
stand, some of the natural causes of volcanic fire ; and 
illustrated their meaning by the force of gunpowder, with 
the effects of which they had then become familiar; 
assuring them that the expansive power of steam was 
much greater than that of gunpowder. Their principal 
anxiety, however, was to lead the minds of these imagi. 
native people to the one true God, who created the world, 
and whose almighty power controls the elements of nature 
hi all their varied (^rations : but of whom, though they 
beheld the wondrous works of his hand, they were at that 
time lamentably ignorant. 
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THE CHILD AND THE FAIRIES. 

A CHILD, 

That play*!! in summer by a devious stream. 

Enticed by beck'ning fairies from her path. 

Who said, " Come, follow us, and we will show 

Scenes beautiful and rare ;" she followed them. 

Through subterraneous windings, dark and strange, 

Till now they saw a country &irer feu: 

Than this Terrene : a pale and peaceful light 

Sat on the yales, more clear than of the moon. 

And softer than the sun's : atrial youths 

With golden '* tresses like the mom,*' she hail'd 

His fellows ! *' Here I will forever live,*' 

She cried, ** I love not the sad earth I left ; 

Be this sweet land my home." So, day by day. 

She sought that land of shadows, till elate. 

One mom, she told to MatroQ Troth the tale, 

'*And bring," she sternly cried, **(for I would know 

If true or false thou speak*st,) from that strange land 

Some token." By tlie secret path she sought 

The vale of fairies, and at setting sun. 

Brought in her hand a golden ball, and show*d 

Delighted : when the unsubstantial toy 

At once fell from her grasp, and while loud laughs 

Of unseen imps were heard, she stood abash'd. 
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And saw the treasure vanishM, and the eye 
Of Truth more stem. She sought in yam, at mom 
The welLknown path, by the same river's side ; 
But every trace was lost, and the wild way 
Forever hid £K)m mortal search ! 

So &re8 
The fond and youthful votary, in the realm 
Of gay Imagination ! — ^Love, and Hope, 
Buoyant and bright, are her associates then, 
All fairy children ; and her heart is sad, 
When on the real ills of this heird world 
She thinks. — She woos poor Fancy's imagery. 
And when indignant Truth, with stem rebuke 
Appears, she looks around, and they are gone ! 
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TO MY DAUGHTER, 

ON BK& BiaTH-DAT. 

Mt child, this is thy natal day ; 

And might a father's prayer 
For thee inspire his votive lay, 

"What blessing shouldst thou share ! 

Shall wit, or wealth, or beauty, move 
Thy sire to bend his knee ? — 

I hold thee far too dear, my love, 
To ask these things for thee. 

If wish of mine might prove of worthf 
^3e this thy portion given ; — 
T^ Mother's blameless life on earth I 
Thy Mother's lot in Heaven ! 



^ 
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LITTLE ARTHUR; 

OR, 

THE UNWILLING PHILOSOPHER. 

Little Arthur was passionately fond of flowers, and 
not of flowers only, but of every thing beautiful, of which 
his inexperienced eye could discover the charm. Hit 
ideas of beauty, however, were entirely confined to varie- 
ty, splendour, and loveliness, either separately or com- 
bined ; and as there was much that was splendid in some 
favourite flowers, and much that was lovely in others, 
the variety he constantly met with in the flower-gar- 
den was perfectly enchanting to his young femcy. He 
used to run wild amongst the flower.be4tfkathering 
up whole handfuls, from first one pretty group, and then 
another, and never stopping, nor growing less eager to 
secure all he could, until his frock was so full it could 
hold no nsore, when he would put on a mcnre sober aspect, 
and come back to his mother, with the often-disappointed 
hope that she would admire his flowers as much as he 
did, and not pull them in pieces, and tell their hard names, 
and ask him if he remembered what she had said about 
their nature and properties the day before* 

13 
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To tell the truth of little Arthur, he did not wish tote- 
member what his mother told him about plants in gene- 
ral, for he did not care for any except those \{hich boie 
pretty flowers, or had delicate tendnls, or bright gloflsy 
leaves ; and he thought it was a great deal happier to sit 
down upon a sunny bank, and put all he could gather 
into one great bunch, and hold them in his little wum 
hand, than to hear long histories about the ordezs to 
which they belonged, the countries where they giew 
spontaneously, and the services they rendered to man. 
It is true he did listen a Httle while one day, when his 
mother told him that the myrtle, the hawthorn, and the 
rose belonged to one class, for they foimed three veiy 
agreeable associations in his mind — ^the sweet myrtie, 
which the gardener had taken such pains to rear on the 
south side of the wall, the beautiful may that scented aH 
the lanes, and his own favourite rose. They were, even 
in his fastidious httle mind most fit companioiis, and he 
began to think he should not have so much objectiQa to 
study botany, if all the truths it contained were as pileas- 
ant and appropriate as this. 

He had been thinking his own thoughts lor a V^g 
time, while his mother went on telling him what he had 
much better have been trying to remember, when his 
delicate taste was so offended by heaimg her say that tiie 
snowdrop and the onion were of the same class, that he 
would not listen u momdnWon^t^ Wt tan away to the 
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ferther end of the garden, where he was Boon lost behind 
a bed of roses. 

The lectures he heard every day, were becoming to 
the unwilling philosopher quite a serious evil, but still he 
loved his mother too well, not to wish her to share in all 
his enjoyments ; and thus, when he found a flower more 
beautiful than common, he was very apt to forget himself, 
and to run with it directly to his patient and persevering 
instructress, who never failed to point out something that 
might, if he would have allowed it, have led his young 
mind £rom the contemplation of mere beauty, to the Crea- 
tor of all that is lovely or admirable in the xmiverse. 

** You see," said his mother, " how perfectly beautiful 
is this rose, the delicate pink of its petals growing fainter 
and fednter towards the edges, and deeply dyed in other 
parts with richer hues of crimson. But do you not see 
in this fragrant flower another kind of beauty, as well as 
that of colour?" 

** Oh ! yes ; I see it is a pretty shape, as well as colour. 
Almost the shape of my ball, only for those nice leaves 
which you call . . . something like metalSf that fold 
downwards." 

** But do you not see that if all the petals of the rose 
had been dark-red at the edges, shaded off to light, it 
would have had the effect to us, when looked directly 
down upon it, of being entirely of one dark colour, which 
would have destroyed much of its loveliaeea 1 And do 
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you not see that if these pink petals had heen scattered 
here and there about the stem, instead of being gathered 
into a group, that would also have destroyed much of its 
beauty ? '» 

" Yes, I see that very clearly." 

" There is a beauty in arrangement then, as well as in 
form and colour ! " 

" I suppose there must be. For, when I bring in a 
handful of flowers, and put them in water, though I get 
ever so many, and keep putting in more and more, I 
never think they look ptite so pretty as the nosegays you 
make up for the drawing room ; though there may be 
just the same kind of flowers, the colours do not lock so 
bright" 

" I will tell you the reason. Mine have a great deal of 
green amongst them, as you see they have in nature ; 
and I take pains also to place a dark flower beside a light 
one, and so to arrange the colours, that they may con. 
trast well, and set each other off. This, then, is what I 
mean by the beauty of order ; and if I, in my humble 
way, can produce any thing of the kind, to what new 
regions of delight would you be introduced, by a more 
scientific study of that creation, whose very foundation 
is laid in order ! " v 

Little Arthur felt very sorry that his mother, after talk- 
ing so nicely about the leaves of the rose being turned 
cpside-down, and scattered about the stem, should go off 
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again, in her favourite way, as if on purpose to remind 
him of his idleness, and neglect of study ; hut he thought 
he might just ask, if she really thought there was any 
dehght connected with science. 

" I know," she replied, " there is a great deal to those 
who have minds that thirst after knowledge as well as 
pleasure ; and sorry indeed should I be, if I was sure of 
what I sometimes suspect, that you will never have en- 
ergy of character enough to do what is not pleasant to 
you at the moment, for the sake of the pleasure it will 
afford you in after-life. You see the flowers in this gar- 
den withering and dying every day, yet if I do but fold 
down the petals of one of yours, more especially if I break 
off a bud, you make faces as if you were really hurt, and 
seem to have no patience to hear what I say to you.*' 

" Because I really do not see the good of pulling my 
flowers in pieces, and calling the pieces names." 

" We will try then, in future, to do without the names," 
said his mother, " if you will promise to listen to me more 
attentively." And unquestionably this was a wise resolu. 
tion, for how many a young student has been driven back 
from the portals of science, and especially from that of 
botany, by its " ponderous nomenclature," heaping a bur- 
den of dry words upon his youthful memory, when a tenth 
part of the same number of ideas, would have refreshed 
luis mind, invigorated his powers of thought, and led him 
on with fresh eagerness and delight. 

13* 
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Little Arthur now began to think his life was going to 
be one perpetual holiday, for the hard names had not 
been mentioned since the conveisation last described. 
He, therefore, walked more firequently beside his mother, 
because he had nothing to fear ; and (me day, as he 
samitered by her side, with a dandehon in his hand, puff- 
ing off its winged seeds, his mother asked him if he knew 
what he was doing? 

** Comiting how many pufib it takes to blow this all 
away," said he, not at all alarmed aboat a lecttoe on 
botany being the result of his answer. 

'* You are sowing seeds,*' said his mother ; ** do yon 
not observe that these are all seeds, and so constructed 
that the winds may take them and scatter them abroad ? 
You are, therefore, helping the winds to perform part of 
the service for which they have been designed." 

Arthur half suspected that his mother was lau^bing at 
him ; but still he smiled with a kind of self^omplacency, 
to which he had not been wholly a stranger on former 
occasions. 

<* I only wish," said he, ** that I had blown some lar- 
ger seed, the seed of a great ptonpkin, or, what would 
have been still better, the seed of an oak." 

** But, my dear boy, if you, or even if the winds, could 
blow about the seeds of pumpkins and oaks in this man- 
ner, pur meadows and gardens would soon be thrown into 
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diflordeTy and we Bhould have to fell trees, instead of 
mowing tender herbs." 

'* Still, I think it would be very grand and beautiful, 
to haye oaks growing as thickly as dandelions — ahnoet." 

** You may well say almost^ for where then would be 
all the &mily of grasses ? " 

'* I don't care much about grasses, as you call them, 
only when they are newly mown, and look a beautiful 
bright green.'* 

" But if you do not care for grasses as a picture, you 
surely care for the food they supply, and the service they 
render to men and cattle ? You forget that your pony 
would die of hunger, if he had no grass, and that your 
breaki^t of new milk would have to be given up for one 
of water." 

" Oh no ! there would be com, you know." 

** How often have I told you that com was of the 
Taluable and useful family of grasses ! But I suppose I 
must not talk in this strain, or you will run away from 
me again. Suppose, then, you planted oaks as thickly 
as dandelions, and they grow up to the full stature of 
those noble trees, where would be our waving meadows 
and rich corn-fields, which, to say nothing of their indis- 
pensable utility, form so beautiful a variety in our land- 
scape scenery ? Where would be our sunny gardens and 
fruitful orchards, beneath your dense forest of perpetual 
gloom ? No, my dear boy, it is our happiness that nei- 
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ther jou nor any other human being has the regnlatia 
of these things ; but that they are ordered for us by 
power who knows, and mercifully considers, all the n( 
cessities of the creatures He has formed. Beautifnll 
adapted as every part of this wonderful creation is, tt 
dense forests you so much wish for, prevail chiefly in Bn 
zil, and in other countries where a shelter is needed fioi 
the scorching rays of the sun. There also, we find tl 
majestic banian tree, with its many trunks, like pillare 
aisles, forming dark vistas, and cool refreshing walk 
where the weary traveller may rest his burning feet. I 
the northern regions of the globe, where the rays of tli 
sun are regarded as a luxury, the ecurth is less clothe 
with vegetation, less shaded by majestic trees, and thoi 
which do prevail are chiefly such as produce small an 
spiral leaves, as the pine, under its difierent aspects 
whilst on almost every island, rock, and sand-bank, i 
the tropics, the feathery palm, in all its beautiful varii 
ties, is seen to wave its broad and pendant leaves." 

** And do you really think," said Arthur, ** that thei 
were intended to be so ? " 

" Unquestionably, my child." 

" And will science help me to understand more of whi 
has been intended for the same good purposes ? " 

"It will not, perhaps, enable you to understand^ f 
much as it will assist you to believe, that there is an o 
der and a plan in the creation, which can only have zi 
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frahed from a mind infinitely superior to your own. 
Think for one moment of the situation of the Greenlander. 
Did the fruits of the earth spring up spontaneously for 
his use, and had he no stimulus for exerting himself, he 
would, in that cold climate, and constituted as he is, 
scarcely he ahle to drag on his existence at all. Sur- 
rounded hy plenty, he would want the energy, and even 
the bodily power, to turn it to account. Around his 
dreary abode, however, no fruitful garden smiles; yet 
Btill he is not left destitute, or unprovided for. The seal 
is to him, what the bread-fruit tree is to the Tahitian, or 
com to the inhabitant of Europe ; and the exertion re- 
quired in procuring it, supplies him with the exercise so 
necessary to the health of his bodily firame.*' 

" You have spoken of the bread-fruit tree, mother. It 
appears to me, but perhaps I ought not to say so, that it 
would have been much better for man, if this valuable 
tree had grown all oyer the earth." 

" I do not wonder at your observation, fond as you are 
of escaping from trouble and avoiding labour. But let 
US take into account the climate of Europe — of the land 
in which we hve. Though less severe than that of Lap- 
land, it is still of such a temperature that we are not in- 
jured, but rendered more healthy by a moderate degreo 
of exercise. Here, then, though our food is not found to 
grow spontaneously, yet such is the nature of our soil and 
climate, as richly to repay the husbandman for his labour. 
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Sir Hmni^iry Davy, I think, mentions that he has comitei 
from forty, to one hmidred and twenty stalks, prodncet 
from one grain of wheat ; and Dr. Rigby relates an in 
stance of one plant, that was sown in June, being take 
up in August, separated into eighteen parts, and then n 
planted. These plants were again taken up and dividec 
and planted again about the end of September, and th 
second division produced sixty-seyen plants. About 111 
end of March they were again taken up and diyide( 
when they produced five hundred plants. In the autmn; 
of that year the crop was reaped, and it was proved thai 
by the care and ingenuity of man, a single grain of wheal 
in fifteen months, had been made to produce 21,109 can 
which measured three pecks and three quarters of coia 
and was supposed to contain 570,840 grains.*' 

'* Still, after all," said Arthur, *' it seems to be ver 
hard labour, and tedious too, when we see the plougl 
men day after day going over nearly the same griound." 

** It is indeed hard labour, when compared with tha 
of the South Sea Islander, whose climate and constitutio 
would not permit him to work as our labourers do. Fc 
his use, therefore, is provided the bread-fruit tree, r«q)ec1 
ing which Captain Cook has observed, that if a ma 
plant but ten trees in his whole lifetime, which he ma; 
easily do in an hour, he will as completely fulfil his dut, 
in the way of providing food for his own and future gene 
rations, as the natives of our less genial clime can do h 
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ploTighing in the winter's cold, and reaping in the sum- 
mer's heat, for the space of ten saccessive years. 

You are extremely fond of pictures of the Laplander 
and his reindeer. Did it never occur to you, to ask by 
what means this valuable animal is provided with food ?" 

** I suppose it eats grass,** said Arthur : " no, that can. 
not be, for there is so much snow upon the groimd, that 
grass like ours could hardly grow." 

*' Here then we find again the beauty of adaptation^ 
which you will perhaps lecim in time to value, as much 
as the beauty of form and colour. In these frozen re- 
gions, there grows, even beneath the snow, a plant called 
the rein.deer lichen, which constitutes the food of this ani- 
mal. But I must not try your patience farther. You 
are so little accustomed to listen to me when I talk to 
you about plants, that I must reserve other instances 
of the same description, such as the pitcher.plant and cow- 
tree, for a future lecture." 

"Pitcher-plant! and cow-tree!" exclaimed Arthur, 
perfectly enchanted with the change in his mother's no- 
menclature, " I am sure I should like to hear aU about 
them at any time." ' 

'* After this assmrance," said his mother, " I shall be- 
gm my next lesson with more confidence, as well as pleas- 
nre ; but for the present let it sufiice, if I ask you a few 
questions relative to the kind of pleasure you seem most 
fond of. How long do you think you could be happy to 
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live amongst flowers, without knowing any 
plants except their external beauty ? " 

Arthur, who had begun to be very much a&a 
his mother talked of asking him questions, that 
yersation was going to take a disslgreeable turn, t 
encouraged on finding that pleasure was to be th« 
of her inquiries, answered very promptly, "I 
should never be tired, so long as the daya were 
the sun was shining, and the flowers continued to 

'* But the bloom of the flowers, my dear eh 
when accompanied by their delicious perfume, ^ 
satisfy you entirely. As your mind became enlai 
your thoughts more mature, you never would be 
confine them to a bed of roses, or even a bank 
flowers. A more accurate investigation of the 
nature, through the medium of science, would no 
these pleasures, but admit you to a wide sphere 
rest beyond ; and while you learned the nature an 
ties of every plant, even its classification too, yi 
still revel in the sweets of the garden, with as n 
light as ever in the verdure of the leaves, and tj 
of the flowers. You would then learn to pen 
rangement, and adaptation, as well as form an( 
and the admiration with which this would ins 
would be blended with lowliness of mind, and re 
awe, in the presence of the Creator of this great 
rious world." 
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MIRANDA'S WREATH. 

The poet's fancy takes from Flora's realm 

Her bads and leaves to dress fictitious powers, 
With the green olive shades Minerva's helm, 

And gives to Beauty's queen, the queen of flowenk 
But what gay blossoms of luxuriant spring. 

With rose, mimosa, amaranth, entwined. 
Shall fabled Sylphs and fairy people bring. 

As a just emblem of thy lovely mind ? 
In vain the mimic pencil tries to blend 

The glowing dyes that dress the flowery race, 
Scented and colour'd by a hand divine ! 
Ah ! not less vainly would the Muse pretend. 

On her weak lyre, to sing the native grace 
And native goodness of a soul like thine. 
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CHARITY AND VANITY: 

OR THE IMITATION NECKLAOS. 

'* That necklace, bracelets, and croes, which yon wear. 
Miss Juliet Maitland, are not really carved coral, I ob- 
serve," said Miss Caroline Perkins, one of those very dis- 
agreeable girls who are weak enough to pride themselves 
on wearing expensive finery, and are sometimes guilty of 
the rudeness of making unpleasant remarks on the dress 
of others. 

** You are a very close observer, Miss Perkins," said 
Juliet, smiling ; ** my ornaments are not coral, it is true, 
but are so good an imitation, that any one must examine 
them pretty accurately before the difference can be de- 
tected." 

** I assure you I saw what they were at a glance; and 
I dare say all these young ladies did the same," rejoined 
Miss Perkins, looking round at the juvenile party taeem- 
bled to commemorate her birth-day. Miss Caroline Per- 
kins having that day entered her 13th year. 

** And what if they did make that important discove- 
ry?" said Juliet smiling again. 

** Oh, you may think it of no consequence, Miss Mait> 
hnd, but I should not like It to be said that I wore soeh 
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paltry imitations. My necklace cost five guineas,'* re- 
joined Miss Caroline Perkins, twisting her fingers osten- 
tatiously in her rich carved coral necklace. 

** It is very elegant, I admit," said Juliet, " but that is 
a large sum to expend on an ornament." 

** Oh, Miss JuUet, if cheapness were your object, I can 
tell you where you may buy a red glass necklace for a 
shilling," said Miss Perkins, with a sneer. Some of the 
young ladies laughed. 

" I have a better apology to oflTer for wearing my mock 
coral necklace," returned Juliet quietly, ** and I am per- 
suaded, that when I have related the circumstances which 
induced me to buy it, not only you, Caroline, but every 
young lady in the room, will be disposed to make a similar 
purchase. About a week ago," continued she, " I went 
into the bazaar in Oxford-street, with my governess, for 
the purpose of lajring out a sum of money which my 
grandfather had just given me, to buy some ornaments to 
wear in remembrance of him. "While I was looking at one 
glittering toy and another, at a stand in one of the galleries, 
my attention was accidentally attracted by this very set of 
beads which has been the subject of conversation. They 
were at that time in the hands of a pale, melancholy look- 
ing girl, about two years older than myself, who had the 
appearance of a foreigner, and was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. She was speaking with great earnestness to the per- 
« eon who kept the toy-stand, but drew back to make way 
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far some ladies, with an air of evident dejeetiony a 
modestlj waiting their departure, with her eye e 
with a look of anxione expectation on the propri 
the ftand. Beside her was a sweet little boy of fc 
dd, whose infant {Ssatares wore the same ezprosedo 
and Badness that so deeply characterized her owi 
served that he cast a longing eye at the cakes an* 
meats on a neighbouring stand; he toached hi 
ami, and pointed to them, but did not speak. SI 
her head silently, and her hp trembled. The chi] 
fiice in her gown to conceal the tears that zxise in 
dark eyes. 

Miss Lnmley, I suppose, guessed the cause o 
tress, for she immediately bought some buns, whic 
fered to him. His eyes brightened, and he ezte 
eager hand to recdre them, but paused and loo 
krasly in his sister's fiice. " You may accept the 
los," said she, speaking in Spanish (which Miss 
understands, you know). A deep blush oversp 
features as she turned to us, and expressed her { 
in imperfect English, for Miss Lumley's goodnei 
little brother. 

** Alas !** said she, bursting into tears, ''his lo< 
importunate, I fear, but this is the first food he hi 
to-day.»» 

Carlos meantime was shovnng her the bmw, 
treating her to sat also. 
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•* Carlos," said she, " I am not hungry ; thank the lady 
for her kindness, and let us begone." 

The boy touched hie cap, and raising his sweet eyes to 
Miss Lumley's face, said in his pretty infantine Spanish, 
" Adios, Senora Inglese ! " " He bids you farewell, Se- 
nora : but, Carlos, you should thank the lady also." Car. 
los did so in his most winning manner, then looked wist, 
fully at us, and pointed to the beads in his sister's hand. 

" That is a very pretty set of carved coral," said I, 
** for such I really took them to be." 

" That you would never have done, had you examined 
them closely," observed Miss Perkins. 

" Possibly not," returned Juliet, ** but my attention was 
wholly engrossed by the sorrowful young emigrants." 

"* Will you buy, Senora?' said she, holding up the 
beads ; a glow of hope and expectation flushing her pallid 
cheek as I' took them into my hand. * They are not what 
you take them for ; ' she pursued, * they are scented amu- 
lets, such as they make in convents, in imitation of carved 
coral, which is very dear. These are cheap, five shillings, 
Senora. I make them myself in hopes to get money to 
buy food for my sick father.' 

** Here one of the bazaar.keepers interposed, and told 
the young Spaniard she must not offer things for sale in 
the bazaar, as it was contrary to the rules of the place. 

** But my sick father is a stranger in your land, and 

14* 
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dies for want of food ! ' cried she, wringing her hands; 
the child clung to his sister, and sobbed aloud. 

" Miss Lumlej asked if we could speak to the youni; 
Spaniards in private, and the female belonging to the toy. 
stand very kindly took us into a side room, where busineBB 
was occasionally transacted. I immediately purchased 
the beads of the poor emigrant, and we also arranged 
with the proprietress of the stand, that she should expose 
0ome of the same kind for sale, on the terms of receiying 
one.fourth of the price as her profit for selling them. Car. 
los pointed to the money his sister had just receiTed, and 
clapping his little hands, said to her in his own language, 
* Joy, joy, Isabella ! this will buy bread, and save papa 
from perishing.* Isabella clasped him to her bosom and 
wept. 

** We prevailed upon her to relate the particulars of 
her distress, and the place of her fstther's abode : she was 
at first reluctant to do so, but aft^ a moment's hesitatioa 
said : — * It is a painful subject to enter i]qpon« but ours is 
only too ccmunon a case. There are at present in this 
grand and wealthy city of yours, many of my unhappy 
countrjrmen, destitute of the necessaries ci life. My 
fiather, Don Pedro Castanos, was among those Spaniards 
who sought a refuge in this country two years ago. 

" * My mother was then living, and we all accompa- 
nied him in his exile. But this cold foggy climate did not 
Agree with my mother; sickness and sorrow pressed 
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heavily upon ns all ; she fell into a langnishing disorder 
called a cansmnption, almost as soon as we came to Ixm- 
dcHO, and we had the grief of losing her a few months ago. 
Our smaU stock of money was expended during her ill- 
ness, and my beloyed father was attacked with intermit- 
tent fever, which prevented him firom doing anjrthing 
towards our support. I endeavoured to obtain some needle- 
work, but alas, I was a friendless foreigner, and no one 
knew or would employ me. My father grew worse every 
day ; we sold our wearing apparel to pay for our lodgings 
and to purchase food, but that poor resource was soon 
exhausted, and we were in debt to our landlady for a 
month's lodgings. Yesterday she told us she would trust 
us no longer. We had expended our last penny, were 
without fire, and I had not tasted food for the last two 
days ; but I thought not of myself ; all my grief was on 
account of my fether, and this dear motherless babe. 

*' * In this extremity I recollected the art of making 
these red amulet necklaces, which I had learnt in the 
<x>nvent where I was educated ; and our landlady was 
humane enough to lend me the money to purchase the 
cheap materials for making the paste of which it is com- 
. posed. She advised me to offer them for sale at one of 
the bazaars, and to ask five shillings for the set. And 
now, Senora, that you have gladdened my breaking heart 
by purchasing them of me, permit me to return to my 
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fluffering parent, and bring him that sustenance for tiie 
want of which he perishes.* 

*' We did not allow the young emigrants to depart alone. 
Miss Lumley bought a Uttle basket, which she filled with 
jellies, fruit, and cakes, thinking they would be accepta- 
ble to the poor invalid, and we both accompanied Isabella 
and her brother to a miserable garret in Little St. An- 
drew's-street, where we found her unfortunate fether 
stretched on a wretched mattrass, overwhelmed with grief 
and anxiety, and perishing with disease and femine. 
He opened his languid eyes on our approach, and spoke 
to his daughter in their native tongue. She hastened to 
him, and kneeling on the ground beside him, took his 
emaciated hand, which she fondly kissed : she then raised 
his head upon her arm, and administered to him a few 
q>oonfuls of a jelly, which little Carlos brought to her and 
held carefully while she fed her father. He appeared 
somewhat revived when he had partaken of it. Miss Lum- 
ley asked him a few questions relative to his symptoms. 
His own opinion was that he was dying, and raising him- 
self up, he cast a look of touching grief upon his children, 
and said in a low broken voice, * It is the thought of 
leaving these dear ones, desolate and friendless orphans, 
in a foreign land, that weighs so heavily upon my heart, 
and makes the bitterness of death.* Isabella burst into 
a flood of tears, and little Carlos hugging his fitthei^ 
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hand to his bosom, sobbed oat, ' Do not die, dearest papa, 
pray do not die and leave ns.' 

** I was unable to restrain my feelings, and wept with 
them. Miss Liunley's eyes were full of tears, but she 
preserved her composure, and said to the agitated Span, 
iard : * It is good air, medicine, and wholesome nourish. 
ment that yon require ; if you had these, you would re. 
cover.* 

'**I have no means of obtaining them,* he replied. 
His children lifted up their voices and wept aloud. You 
may imagine the sweet satisfaction I felt, in being able 
to place in the hands of the distressed Isabella, the money 
that had been destined for the purchase of a useless bauble 
for my own adornment. Till that moment, indeed, I 
never knew the proper value of money ; and when I saw 
the flush of hope and gladness recal the colour to the 
fiaded cheek of the sick Spaniard, and the melancholy 
eyes of his daughter beaming with joy, through the tears 
with which they overflowed, I would not have exchanged 
my feelings at that moment to have been possessed of the 
most splendid pearls, or diamonds, that were ever worn 
by a duke's daughter, or a princess." 

** If such be the history of your mock coral necklace, 

young lady, you may justly contemplate it with pleasure ;*' 

said Sir Philip Worthy, an old gentleman of rank and for. 

tone, who had entered the room with his grand-daughter 

^ unobserved, and while Juhet was relating the story of the 
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Spanish emigrants; "I am sure," continued he, *'my 
Ellen and my Georgiana are both desirous of becoming 
possessors of similar necklaces.** ** Only on the condition 
of being allowed to purchase them on the same terms that 
you have done, Miss Maitland,** said Ellen Worthy, slip- 
ping her purse into Juliet's hand as she spoke. Her ex. 
ample was followed by her sister ; and Sir Phillip said, 
with a good-humoured smile, " Though I cannot wear 
pretty necklaces myself, I have many young friends who 
will gladly accept them from me ; therefore, my dear Miss 
Juliet, you must oblige me by obtaining five sets for me, 
in exchange for this trifle.*' He put a five pound note 
into her hand as he spoke, and added, " Whenever your 
Spanish friends are in need of farther assistance, you 
will always find a purchaser of Isabella's mock coral 
in me.'* 

All the young ladies in the room were then desirous of 
obtaining necklaces of the same manufeicture ; and JuHet 
was the next day the happy bearer of a sum of money to 
the Spanish emigrants, that enabled them to obtain com- 
fortable lodgings in the country, food, clothing, and medi- 
cal attendance, by which they were all restored to health. 

Isabella's imitation of coral became a favourite article 
of purchase among the youthful visitors to the bazaars ; 
so much so, that she was enabled to maintain her father, 
and little brother, by the produce of her own ingenuity 
and mdustry ; and in consequence of the very grent de. 
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mand for these cheap and elegant ornaments, many other 
of the female Spanish emigrants have fomid employ, 
ment, and preserved husbands and parents from starving. 
Who would not wear a mock coral necklace 7 
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TO A LITTLE GIRL DURING ILLNESS. 

HISS ROSCOE. 

Sweet child, that oft has wound about my heart 
Thy little spells of kindness, and so smiled 
That even sorrow hath been half beguiled. 

Till in thy'young joys I have borne a part ; 

O rich in promise, gentlest, loveliest, best. 
Art thou too drooping ? yes, and I must tell 
This sad heart not to cherish thee too well. 

Or be in dreams of thy young future blest. 

Alas ! alas ! those visions fade, yet Love ! 

For thee shall watch the fondest, tenderest caie ; 
For thee shall rise affection's daily prayer ; 

And many an anxious sigh ascend above. 

O thought of peace, and trust. He guards thy doom. 

Who bade that eye first beam, that young cheek blocm. 
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WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN." 

When shall we three meet again ? 
We will meet when the stonns and rain 
Of autumn come, and the winds go by 
Our dwelling with a fearful cry, 
And shake the red leaves from the trees ; 
And when they say that the year must die— 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 
We'll mingle a wild, but hvelier strain ; 
And sing — " We three have met again." 

Three sprightly spirits are we now : 
One upon her maiden brow 
Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile ; 
For I am going far away, 
To see the blue and cloudless day 
Shine on the fields of Italy. 
What though full many a heavy hour 
May press me with its silent power. 
And I, upon a foreign shore 
A stranger, feel that touch the more 7 
Yet, from amidst thy sadness, I 
Will look upon futurity. 
And half forget my moody vein, 
In the thought that " We shall vas^ ^s^iss^ 
15 
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When the autumn nights are long, 
We will sing some pleasant song ; 
And you, my friend, whose silver tone 
Makes Music's very voice your own. 
You shall pour your richest numbers. 
And wake the silent night from slumbers ; 
And, gentle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me. 
And we will braid amidst thy hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair. 
And we will laugh and worship thee 
As the spirit of poetry. 
Away, away — for I must go 
Over the wild and bounding waters ; 
But amongst the Roman daughters 
I shall think of thee, as now : 

And if a lofty line 

Remind me of thy verse divine. 

Or if some sweet melody 

Should bring a thought of home to me, 

I will neglect the soothing strain. 

To sigh — " Oh may we meet again." 
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JOAN OF KENT; 

OR THE FEUALE MARTYR. 

It wanted but the quarter of an hour to midnight : 
but although the conference had been prolonged beyond 
what might be deemed all-reasonable time, there seemed 
but little dic^xMition in any person to rise up and depart. 
The hall in which the commission was sitting, was but 
poorly lighted, for many of the candles had gone out, 
unheeded by any one present. Most of the commissioners 
were assembled ; and, although the features of many, and 
even their persons, were greatly obscured by the broad 
and murky shades which had fallen upon them, the 
countenance of the Lord Primate, Cranmer, was clearly 
revealed. The Hght of a brazen lamp, which hung 
directly above him, still flamed and flared as brightly as 
when it was first illumined. He seemed as if lost in a 
maze of perplexing thoughts, and altogether unconscious 
where he was. The eyes of her who sat right opposite 
to Cranmer, were fixed upon his face with such a keen 
and searching look, that it seemed as if her glance had 
pierced through the flesh, and would read the fine and 
subtile speculations of the mind. She was the only 
woman among those aged and venerable men ; and from 
the roundness of her slender form and delicate limbs, she 
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seemed still in the summer-tide of age. There was that, 
also, about her bearing, and the very attitude in which 
she sat, that showed the easy gracefulness of one used to 
high and even courtly society; but, fix)m her face, no one 
could have discovered her age, or scarcely her sex. The 
deep set and steady fires that glared in her large and mel. 
ancholy eyes, — the breadth of her high forehead, — the 
haughtiness that knit her brow, and the scornful curl that 
seemed natural to her lip, were ill-suited to her small and 
exquisitely formed features ; and the profusion of &ir 
hair, which, though entirely parted off her forehead, clung 
in natural ringlets about her neck, and mingled with the 
veil or whimple that flowed down over her shoulders, 
almost to her feet. It might be that the many wearying 
examinations to which she had been brought, and the 
fatigues of that long and protracted conference, bad 
greatly exhausted her; but her cheek and forehead wore 
that ghastly and marble whiteness which is seen only 
upon the face of the dead. 

After intensely observing the Lord Primate for a con- 
siderable time in silence, she suddenly exclaimed, speak- 
ing in short and broken sentences — 

** What, you are gone back to former days ? It should 

marvel you yourself here, sitting on such a business as 

the present, Thomas Cranmer. You shone out among 

your brethren in these darkened times, as you do now ; 

bat the light which gathered round you did not flare down 

> 
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as from yon brazen cresset. It was the pure and spirit. 
luU light of truth. You have known troublous times, and 
should feel, methinks, for a persecuted wretch. Alack, 
how few there are that can heax power and prosperous 
fortunes I" She paused, and seemed to muse deeply upon 
her last words. One of the commission now spake — 

" Many an hour hath passed, and I had need remind 
you, Mbtress Joan, that we look for your decision." 

" Peace, man," replied she, turning round quietly, but 
haughtily. ** I shall take my time, and if I mind to use 
my woman's privilege of speaking, the mood shall have 
its way." 

" If," said the same man, (looking inquiringly round 
the assembly, and rather asking the question as he spoke,) 
•* if you would wish to return to the conference, I think 
these holy brethren will be nothing loth to give consent." 

Joan looked in his face for a moment, as if she had 
not heard him ; and then laughed bitterly and scornfully. 

** The conference !" she cried, " and hear again such 
poor reasonings I I have had enough of what you call 
your conference ; nor do I wish to hear the fathers of this 
bq^ted Church of England expose their weakness to a 
woman's face. In truth, your argument may have a show 
of worldly wisdom, and perchance too much of the heat 
of human anger ; but in truth a coal of the Lord's kind- 
ling hath touched no tongue among ye. I seek in vain a 
burning and a shining light. But I would rather hear tho 

15* 
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sentence that ye said hangs over me ; for, if I mistake 
not, your Christian charity will prove as cold and heart 
less as your Christian faith. I wax curious to know if I 
must bear a faggot in my hands, or stand in a white sheet, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, to the public gaze, thus to 
do penance, as if my crime were a shameless lack of 
chastity, and myself some vain and profligate wanton." 

As she finished speaking, she bent her eyes upon the 
ground, and drew more closely round her the white and 
modest folds of her long veil, while a deep, and, it seemed, 
an angry blush spread over her face, and mounted even 
to her forehead. 

There was another pause, in which the council, rising 
from their seats, discoursed together for some minutes. 
Their whispers were short and low, and they had the air 
of men whose measures had been already determined on, 
and who only needed the general and decided assent then 
given to make known their decision to the prisoner. 

Joan had continued to sit with her face still upraised ; 
and even while the sentence of excommunication was 
read, she remained as one almost regardless of what 
passed, till another paper was read, in which her death 
was spoken of as already determined. She seemed smit. 
ten, and pierced to the soul with agony, and a shriek 
suddenly burst from her, so loud and shrill, that a dead 
silence succeeded. Breathless she sat, as if eager to 
catch and silence at once the &c«>\. ^oxovi that should be 
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spoken. Again, the same voice proceeded to read the 
admonition. 

** Stop," she cried, rising and tossing her arms about her 
wildly, " if you are men, if there is common feeling in 
3^ur bosoms, stop these proceedings. I will not die. 
Nay, stop, or I will curse you with a curse that shall cling 
to every soul among you. Stop, I command you, cowards ! 
poor, mean, pitiless cowards ! for cowards you must be, 
to sit here with all this mockery of justice, nay of godh. 
ness, and with your written down and regular sentences, 
dehver over a helpless woman to a dreadful death." But 
while, at the command of Cranmer, a profound silence 
still prevailed, some new impulse seemed gradually to rise 
within her. She clasped her hands, and an expression of 
fiuch utter wretchedness came over her face, that the 
hearts of many were deeply affected. The fear of death 
seemed to have bowed her spirit. 

"God, the merciful God in heaven knows," she 
exclaimed, "how unable I, a poor, wasted wretch, am to 
defend my righteous cause, to make any appeal to which 
you will listen. He must pity me," she continued, in a 
voice scarcely audible, raising her eyes, and lifting her 
clasped hands towards heaven : " He must help me, or I 
am lost. Why must I suffer? I had hoped, good sirs, 
that happy times were come at last, that we had done 
with tortures and cruel burnings. You are not savage 
papists. Nay, I had thought that many amon^ you 
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would have gone willmgly to the stake, sooner than con- 
fonn to the idolatries and cnielties of bigot Rome. Some 
of your faces wear a tender aspect. Good Master Craiw 
mer, will you not prove my friend ? You are most pow- 
erful here. Tell me, in pity, what I may do to save 
myself from death.** 

" I scarcely need to tell you,** replied the Primate, with 
a mild gravity, " I scarcely need repeat what you have 
heard so often. Hear but the truth, or, I should rather 
say, take heed unto it : recant your errors ; and, that you 
may show unto yourself good reason for so doing, call 
back your spirit from those flights, those wanderings in 
the realm of vain imaginations, and pray Grod that his 
Spirit may direct your search into that mine of treasure 
»-the Holy Scriptures. There you will find how strange 
a conceit hath distempered your brain, and you may leazn 
to value that sound doctrine, which must at length pre. 
vail even among the sons of men." 

'* What is it you say ?*' cried Joan, her courage l^lT^«^ltT^g 
within her. '* You send me to the Scriptures for instruc- 
tion. Well, before I recant, I beg one favour of your- 
selves, — Search through the Scriptures, search them 
through and through, ajad point me out the passage, if 
you should find it, where the Spirit bids yon commit a 
cruel murder upon one who never harmed you.** 

Cianmer had no answer for this question, but a »^ 
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and — " Ah, my daughter, you are in a deep and grieyouB 
error !" 

" Can you set me right on what I ask ?" she replied. 

** It would indeed rejoice me," he said, with some 
emotion, " if for a little time you would become my pupil ; 
for then, by €rod's grace, we might hope to see this fear- 
ful darkness clearing from off your mind." 

"Would you but hear me, father," she exclaimed, 
firmly but meekly ; ** before I am your disciple, I must 
know whether in the event of my continuing unchanged 
in my present opinion, I must die the death ?" 

" This we can speak of afterwards ; go with me first 
mito my palace, and we two will discourse upon this 
heresy together." 

" Nay, nay," she repeated, with a sterner calmness, 
•* let my question be first resolved. In the event of my 
contiauing unchanged in these opinions, must I suffer ?" 

" I fear you must." 
' " I need a plain reply," she cried. " You do not only 
fear, but you are certain, — ^you must be certain one way, 
or the other." 

" Then," said he gravely, " Woman, I am certaui.*' 

"That I must suffer?" 

" Ay, — that you must suffer." 

" Then, from this moment, I am most determined. I 
can gain no instruction from those whose Christian iaith 
can bear so harsh a fruit; therefore, to no instruction will 
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I bend. My path lies straigrht before me ; I will tread it 
I see the end before me ; bat I tremble not. Speak not 
again, for you will waste your words. Here I defy you— 
get all your instruments of torture ready, go lay the fag- 
gots round the stake, you shall find me calmer than m] 
judges, and, I trust, of a more jojrful spuit.** 

Cranmer would have ofiered some remonstrance, bui 
she would not hear him. 

'* I have had your answer,*' she cried, waving her banc 
as if to forbid him to speak. " Ah ! Thomas Cranmer, ] 
do pity thee, a weak, sinful woman as I am, I pity thee 
These very points for which you bid me suffer, may on< 
day be the acknowledged doctrines of your faith ! Poor 
blinded wretches!*' she continued, looking down upoc 
them all, with a frown of scornful and conscious si:^ri- 
ority, — ** From my soul, I dee^ise ye. It is a goodl] 
matter to consider your ignorance. Not long ago yoc 
burnt Anne Ascoe, for a piece of bread, and yet came 
yourselves soon after to believe and profess the very doc 
trine for which you did bum her ! And now, forsooth, 
you will needs bum me for a piece of flesh. But the time 
will come when you will believe this also, when ye have 
read the Scriptures, and have leamed to understand them. 
Now, bid my guards to lead me back to prison ; the con. 
ferenee is ended. Sirs, good night." 

Having thus spoken* she turned from them with an aii 
of high authority, as if she herself had been the jadga, 
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and they all trembling prisoners, and for once the poor 
woman was obeyed in her commands. The commis. 
sioners rose up with one consent, and she went back to 
prison. 

With a light step, and a cheerful countenance, the 
young and royal Edward entered his study. It was a 
long and noble room, the vaulted ceiling of which was 
rich with tracery and carving, painted and gilded, after 
a quaint but splendid fashion. In the centre of the room, 
on either side, an oriel window extended the whole height 
of the apartment, both the windows of which were so 
gorgeously filled with their panes of pictured glass, that 
except when, as on that morning, some of the casements 
were flung open, nought of the prospect without could 
be discerned. 

King Edward stopped and gazed delighted on the open 
window, for the azure of the sky, and the green mantle 
which nature wore in that sweet month of May, showed 
as bright and vivid as the tints of coloured glass opposed 
to them. " What a most blessed morning !*' he exclaimed, 
as he stood breathing the fine fresh atmosphere. " I can- 
not do better than take some favourite volume from its 
shelf, and read an hour in this delightfrd air.*' He turned 
towards the interior of the apartment, the walls of which 
were covered on almost every part by shallow cabinets of 
Norway oak, all filled with books, some of which were 
£Eistened to their shelves by silver chains. He took down 
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the poems of Chaucer, and opened the volume at the 
beautiful and simple fable of the flower and the leaf. 
Yet, ere he began to read, he turned his eyes to the por. 
trait of his fair and long-lost mother ; her whom he had 
never seen but in the portraits of Holbein, and in the 
visions which love and young imagination had created to 
solace withal his yearning spirit. While he sat reading 
in that oriel window, the fresh air blowing about him, and 
fluttering in the leaves of his book, an attendant an. 
nounced that the Lord Primate Cranmer waited without 
** Admit him forthwith," said the young king, and rising 
up, he advanced with a respectful modesty to meet the 
venerable man. 

" Your Highness doth ever give me a most gracious 
welcome," replied Cranmer, to the courteous salutation of 
the king. 

Edward himself drew a chair near to his own seat for 
the archbishop, and leaning forward toward him, he said 
playfully, " You are come here, my lord, to spend a quiet 
hour among the books in this my study, — Is it not so?-— 
to let thy young pupU profit by thy wisdom.** The pre- 
late bowed his head almost unconsciously, but spoke not. 
" Tell me," said the king, " what book shaU be laid before 
us?" 

" Your highness knoweth not, then, my errand hither." 

** So wonted and bek>Yed a visitor," replied the king. 
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** doth not set me a wondering as to the motiye of his 
visit." 

" But I fear," said Cranmer, " that now I may not be 
so welcome as heretofore." 

" We know but of one errand," quoth the king, musing 
thoughtfully as he spoke, — " we know but of one errand 
that should make thy presence imwelcome to us : God 
grant thou art not come to us on that." 

" My errand," rephed Cranmer, " will find honour with 
the king, if justice be also held in high esteem by him." 
There was an impressive seriousness about the manner of 
Cranmer, as he spake, and raised his eyes and fixed them 
full on the countenance of Edward; while the young 
king blushed and hesitated, as one unable to reply : at 
length he did reply, blushing still deeper, but smiling with 
joyous confidence. 

" I do beg you to forgive me, but I had thought, and I 
will fi*ankly own my unworthy suspicions, that you, my 
noble and most pious friend, were come on a like errand 
with some others, who brought a bloody warrant for my 
signature, and told me in a breath, of justice and a stake 
in horrid Smithfield I I sent them h^ice with all good 
speed, and with their warrant unread." 

" I also," said Cranmer, " am come with that same 
warrant, and must plead, I trust, with more success in 
the same just cause." 

" It cannot be, it shall not be, my lord," exclaimed 
16 
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the young king in a voice loud with indignation. '* Why 
are we troubled thus with the vile warrant ? It marvds 
me, that after so decided a refusal, our presence should 
be sought with such importunate and cruel zeal. We do 
command that from this moment all application on this 
subject may cease." Having thus spoken, the young 
king walked to the farther end of the room ; and, stand- 
ing before a broad desk, on which lay an open volume, 
he leaned over it, resting his forehead on his open palm, 
and appeared to read. He had not however continued 
long in that posture before his anger yielded to a forghr- 
ing gentleness, and lifting up his face, though his elbow 
still leaned upon the desk, he said, with a voice, the elo. 
quent sweetness of which was delightful to the heart of 
the hearer, " My father, my dear and excellent fiither, I 
am but a hasty and foolish child : you have often borne 
with me — ^forgive me now. It becomes not me to treat 
thus hghtly any question which hath your countenance 
to commend it to me ; speak to me what you will, but I 
confess I must hear you with some misgivings, if this 
same warrant hath been signed by you. I know not, f<v, 
to say the truth, I would not look upon the paper. It 
seemed to me that on such a point no long consideration 
was required. My first thoughts and best feelings rushed 
together to a decision, and I revised at once. I did fed 
then the glorious privilege of a king," he continued, (his 
cheeks glowing* and his whole face brightening as he 
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spoke,) **that by my single *nay ' I could save a suffering 
ind misguided wretch from death." 

" Ah ! who doth not love," said Cranmer mildly, ** the 
gentle exercise of mercy ; but among those who bear the 
rule of kingdoms, there is a point where mercy to the 
ndividued becomes cruelty and injustice to the realm. 
Fhis is not the first time that your highness has been 
sailed upon to give your sanction to the decisions of your 
ippointed officers of justice." 

"Nay, but in the present case the argument holds not 
rood," rephed the king. " There is surely a wide differ- 
ence between an offence against the laws of the country 
^here the sword of justice must be drawn to stop the 
)loody murderer in his course, or the lawless ravage of 
he thief, and such a case as this, where a poor, weak 
snthusiast hath chiefly erred in the opinions of her half, 
srazed brain. Would it not be tyranny like that of the 
)apists, to bum this woman for her senseless heresy?" 

"Her offence," said Cranmer, gravely, "has been 
udged as a secular offence, and should £is such be pun- 
shed," and thence he went on with arguments which had 
nore of abstruse and learned sophistry, than of single, 
inperverted truth about them, to discourse upon the rea- 
ions how it would be according to a just judgment that 
Toan should suffer. He argued from the Law of Moees, 
:hat all blasphemers should be put to death, and said, that 
le made a great difference between other errors ia 
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diyinity and those directly contrary to the Apostles' Creed. 
He was in earnest, tliough misg^ded, in what he said, 
and spoke from what was to him not an idle opinion but 
a principle. The yomig king was perplexed and silenced 
— he was not convinced. 

* Say no more on this subject, my right worthy master,** 
he exclaimed at last. " I cannot prove you wrong, but 
my plain sense, my commonest feelings, cannot own yon 
right." 

The prelate looked at him with astonishment, and said, 
" You are a king, and will do that which seemeth right 
in your own eyes. But you are also very young, and 
under tutors and governors. Know you not who hath 
said, * that the heir, as long as he is a child, dif^th 
nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all ? * Will 
your highness, who hath been ever noted for the meek- 
ness of your wisdom, oppose your single judgment to the 
decision of so msmy wise and noble persons ? But per- 
chance I have said too much ; my honest zeal hath caused 
offence.** He moved to depart. 

" Stop, stop ! ** cried young Edward, clasping afiectioup 
ately the hand of his well-beloved Cranmer. '* Do not 
charge me with so mean a spirit. Only tell me this, my 
dear, dear father ! Were I in ftict your son, would you, 
with your dispassionate and sincere judgment, call upon 
me to sign this warrant, — ^would jrou abjure me by the 
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affection I bore you, — would you command me by the 
obedience I should owe you ? " 

" I would in such case take no denial," replied Cran- 
mer. He opened the warrant and laid it before the kin^. 

With trembling fingers, Edward took up the parchment, 
but before he had finished reading it, a deep sob escaped 
his lips : he looked the primate in the face, the tears all 
the while streaming down his cheeks, and said, in a sweet 
and imploring tone, " Is there no possible way ? " The 
look of Cranmer answered him. He took the pen that 
was offered him, but before a letter of his name was writ- 
ten, he turned to Cranmer, with a majesty of look and 
manner almost awful, — "You have reminded me, my 
lord, that I am a child, under tutors and governors, differ- 
ing nothing from a servant, and as such, I obey. If I do 
wrong, it is at your command. You must answer for it 
before God." 

The Archbishop received the warrant from the hands 
of the young king in silence, and quitted the royal pre- 
sence. The warrant was signed ; he had prevailed ; but 
the words of the young king had given a different char- 
acter to the judgment which he had before so decidedly 
approved. The execution of the sentence against Joan 
of Kent was deferred, and a full year after her condemna- 
tion passed away. 

There was an appearance of comfort about the small 
chamber, the highest in a venerable tower of Lambeth 

16* 
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Palace. Its casements then, as at the present t 
looked out through the embowering branches of tall t 
upon the broad and silver Thames. The leaves were 
imfoldmg their tender green, and, as the golden sun-be 
shone through them, their foliage formed a rich and pi 
ant awning from the noon^y light. Rich tapestry 
been hung round the rude walls of the apartment, 
mats spread upon the floor, and a few choice volui 
and many manuscripts, lay upon the dark oaken tabli 
which a female sat, apparently writing. A loose drei 
dark camlet almost concealed her form ; but from it 
might be seen of it, from her hands, and her long thr 
and her pale, sunken cheeks, she appeared to have wai 
away to a mere shadow. Her eyes seemed too large 
her face, and they glared dimly from their dark 
cavemed sockets. Her hair, all uncovered, hung about 
shoulders, and partly over her face, though she was c 
tinually pushing it away from her temples, the pulsei 
which were plainly seen beating with quick and cei 
less violence. The door opened behind her ; but althoi 
the hinges creaked harshly, she never turned her he 
nor did she notice the slow and heavy tread of him ^ 
entered the chamber. There was also some noticei 
change in his appearance. The usual mild and untrool 
gravity of his countenance, had given place to a chao 
ful expression of restless anxiety and deep sadness. '. 
a few momentB he stood before the door, and seemed 
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observe the female with intense interest. He shook his 
head mournfully as he gazed, as if lamenting some cir. 
cumstance connected with her. He approached her, and 
spoke. She laid down her pen, and, slowly raising her 
head, she fixed her eyes calmly upon him. 

** You led me to hope that you would either write a 
few sentences, setting forth and confessing the errors of 
your faith," he said, " or that the paper I left with you 
should be returned, bearing the witness of your own hand, 
writing to its contents." 

" No, no," she muttered feebly and slowly, " it cannot 
be ; I cannot write now." 

** But you have been writing," he replied. 

" Have I ? have I ? " she cried wildly ; ** what have I 
been writing ? Did I do it ? Could I consent in that 
weak hour, when the fear of death had taken such hold 
upon me ? I know not what is the matter witt this poor 
brain," clasping her head the while with her hands, "but 
I scarce remember what I do, or say. I have written 
nothing, I trust," she cried, busily turning the papers, and 
removing the books in her search. ** And as for ^ this," 
she said — (snatching up the written recantation which 
Cranmer had left with her for the witness of her hand- 
writing to its truth) — *^ 'tis thus I treat it ! " and she tore 
it quickly into a hundred fragments. — ^Again she fell into 
a state of deep and moody abstraction ; — ^her head dropped 
upon her bosom. Cramncr still remained standing beaide 
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her, and he observed a &mt smile steal across her coim> 
tenance as she took up her pen^ and bent down over the 
papers before her. He stooped his head, to discover how 
she was employed : he saw slight and careless drafts of 
flames and stakes, and instrmnents of torture, and the 
sketch of a female figure, with her hands clai^d, and 
raised as if in prayer during her sufferings. 

An unprejudiced and liberal spirit would rather have 
sent the poor victim to a mad-house : but on the follow, 
ing day, Joan Bocher was led to the stake, and, alas ! 
her persecutors were Protestants, and called themselves 
Christians! 
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THE WISHING WELL. 

A TALE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MT DAUGHTER. 

Although I congratulate you, my dear girl, on living 
in an age which no longer believes in the existence of 
fairies, I should be sorry indeed to think you had never 
heard of those pretty, sportive, harmless children of the 
imagraation, whose airy gambols and innocent frolics 
have g'vcn birth to some of the fairest flowers of English 
poesy. Pray ask mamma to let you read immediately 
Pamell's moreil and entertaining poem of " Edwin of the 
Green " — and, when old enough to relish it, the ** Mid- 
summer Night's Dream '* of Shakspeare ; and there you 
"Will see how genius can convert to its own bright pur- 
poses the fictions of a more ignorant and darker period. 

But I have httle doubt that — ^taught as you have pro- 
bably been to despise them for better things — ^you have 
before now read or heard what are more properly called 
Faury Tales; where beings of that fenciful class aro 
supposed to have power to bestow good or evil gifts upon 
mortals, according sometimes to caprice (to which they 
are very subject), but more frequently in recompense of 
good or bad conduct in life. I am sure you have sym- 
pathised with the hardships and rejoiced in the prosperity 
of Cinderella — and have wished, perhape, that you too 
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had a godmother who was a ^by— though nmnrnia, I 
dare say, explained to yoa that duty and obedience led to 
honoor and happinesB just the same noio, that we knov 
there are no fEuries in the world. 

People did not always know this. The grandfathers 
^d grandmothen of oar present shepherds and' milk' 
maids half believed in the power of feuries to bewitch 
cattle, change children, and punish slatterns, and above 
all, in the charms with which, at a still darker and moie 
remote period, this now invisible race had endowed par- 
ticular spots, formerly selected for their moonUt festivals. 

This belief, like other notions not very well able to bear 
the light, prevailed chiefly among thick woods and ckod* 
capt mountains, where people met seldom with those 
wiser than themselves, and fancied that every hill that 
looked dark and awful must be the abode of ghosts, and 
every glade that seemed green and bright the haunt of 
fairies. You can laugh at these poor superstitious moun- 
taineers, and at the ideal world in which (for want of 
better knowledge) it was their lot to dwell ; but even 
these idle tales may be turned to account by judicious 
parents ; and a little girl I love dearly was, I trust, made 
wiser for life by a visit to the Wishing Well of Doon. 

Mr. and Mrs. O (fancy them just your own papa 

and mamma) had a daughter of seven or eight years old, 
a fine, well-disposed, clever child, but, like many of her 
age, rash, inconsiderate, and heedless— eagerly ponming 
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present gratification, and too apt to forget future incon- 
venienoe or regret arising from it. I have never seen her 
better described than by Miss Edgworth, under the name 
of Rosamond, and I cannot help thinking the story that 
lady tells about a ** purple jar " only another edition of 
my little niece Ellen Oakendale's adventures at the 
Wishing Well of Doon. 

This said well was situated in one of the border coun- 
ties of Scotland, at an easy distance from Mr. O ^*8 

house, and of course sometimes mentioned by his numer- 
ous guests. Ellen, who listened eagerly (as most children 
do) to the least profitable parts of conversation, caught 
Bome playful allusions to its magical charms and proper- 
ties, which those who made them never reflected might 
mislead and puzzle an infant mind. Instead of applying 
to mamma for information about spells and fairies, Ellen 
chose to pay a visit to Hen Janet, the poultry woman — 
a welLmeaning honest old body, but deeply infected with 
the traditioual belief of her time and country iir witch- 
craft and fairies. 

" Do I ken about the wishing well of Doon ? TTiat I 
do, my bonny misse — there's nane in a* the country can 
tell you better than Janet how it came to get the name." 
So rising insensibly above her own broad Scotch and 
homely dialect, Janet proceeded to relate, as it had been 
handed down to her by her grandmother, thi(.'LBGSND of 

THE WELL. 
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" Ye see there was once a fiuij queen that tired of her 
own fine country, and green bowers, and elfin comradfiB^ 
and wished fox/ a Christian husband to keep her company, 
but she wished in vain : for though she saw many gay 
knights ride by in the gloaming or grey of the morning, 
as soon as they spied her green kirtle and golden hair, 
they put spurs to their horses, and said their prayers, and 
got away as fast as they could from the unearthly fairy. 
One hot summer day, however, when she was lying veiy 
disconsolate beside the well of Doon, a bonny youth 
came galloping by almost fainting with heat and the toil 
of the chase, and he cried out, * Oh ! what would I not 
give for a draught of that fine clear crystal well !' This 
was before he saw the fairy ; and he was not a little 
startled when a beautiful woman (for so she seemed) 
answered him very civilly, * And what toiii you give me. 
Sir Knight, if I draw you a flagon V 

" He did not know what to offer, for she was too fine a 
lady to take money I so he stood eyeing the well, and 
feeling thirstier every minute as the water bubbled up 
cold and clear before him. * Sir Knight,' said she, * I ask 
but a small boon ; the plain gold ring I see on your fin- 
ger, as the price of your own life and your stalwart 
steed's ; for there is no other spring within good five miles, 
and I think you will scarce hold out to reach it.*' 

'* Now the ring was the gift of his Christian bride, to 
whom he was shortly to be married, and had been pnt on 
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in the kirk by a holy man in token of betiothment ; so 
the knight was loath to part with it : but aye as he looked 
at the beautiful fairy, his thirst grew stronger and his reso. 
lution weaker, and he half drew off the ring, only to be 
delivered though when the water should touch his lips, for 
he could see neither rope nor bucket, and the well waa 
deep as eye could fathom. 

" * Sir knight,' said the lady, * I lack, as you see, both 
rope and pitcher; but if you will furnish the one, I'll en* 
gage to find the other. Give me, I pray, that chestnut 
hair which I see has escaped from under your hunting- 
cap, and you shall drink in the twinkling of an eye.* A 
slight breeze from the water blew the hair towards the 
lady ; she gently plucked it out, and, making it fast (with 
witch knots, nae doubt) round her elfin thimble, let it 
down into the well, and drew up a grand silver goblet of 
the finest water Sir Knight had ever tasted. But it was 
the dearest too, for that draught of water brought the 
husband the fairy queen wanted ; and he never saw the 
faco of Christian bride or kindred more. 

** The fairy (weel I wot) was unco happy, and put a 
charm on the well, that whatever is wished beside it 
always comes to pass, for three several wishes, provided 
they be not within three months of each other." 

** O, dear Janet ! how I should like to go to the well ! 
— I heard a lady ask manmia to drive her there some 

17 
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day; peiliape Ae would take me !" and EUen ran o£E^ ha 
head fuU of fairies and wishes. 

She never, Uke some foolish children, kept any thought 
from her good mamma ; so she told her Jauet*s tale and 

her own desire immediately. Mrs. O ^*8 first idea was 

to hlame Janet, and mideceive Ellen ; but, on second 
thoughts, she reflected that even this idle legend might 
haye its use, in teaching her daughter, by experience, the 
folly of the hasty wishes to which she was much ad- 
dicted, and her childish habit of wanting e yeiy thing she 
saw in the possession of others. So she merely said— 
f ** Ellen, I think you might find better company than sOl/ 
old Janet ** — and left her to believe as much as common 
sense would let her of the virtues of the well. 

A few days after, she settled with the lady already 
mentioned a party to the wishing well. And when EUen 
was told to put on her bonnet, and get into the carriage, 
she almoBt jumped out at the window for joy. As they 
drove along through the green woods and beside the 
beautiful river, mamma said — " Ellen, you need h^fdly 
go to a wishing well with such an indulgent papa as sits 
there in the comer : he is alwajrs ready to g^rant joxa 
reasonable wishes ; but, in honour of this famous weJl, 
he says you shall to-day have what you desire, even 
though unreasonable, as something tells him it will be. 
If / were you, I would disappoint him by a very rational 
choice." Just theiv a flock of skipping lambs appeared. 
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frolicking around their mothera, in an open part of the 
grounds; and Ellen, hardly listening to her mother, 
exclaimed — " Oh, the pretty, pretty creatures ! how I do 
wish I had one of you for a pet.*' 

" You are not at the well yet, Ellen," said mamma, 
gravely ; ** so your wish goes for nothing. Pet lambs are 
very pretty, to be sure ; but could you think of nothing 
more necessary or useful ?" — " Oh, papa gives me all 
these; but he would never give me a Iamb last year, 
though I begged very hard." — ^ Do you suppose he had 
no reason for denying you, Ellen ?" said mamma ; but 
just then the well appeared in view, lying cunningly 
shaded by a bank all fringed with roses and ivy, and Ellen 
clapped her hands, and gave reason to the waves, if not 
the winds. 

She jumped out of the carriage — tearing a nice new 
frock on the step — and stood beside the fountain long be- 
fore the more sober pUgrims could get up to it. The water 
was tasted and approved of; Janet's story (put into fine 
verse) was recited by a poetical gentleman of the party ; 
and every one wished, or pretended to wish, for somewhat 
fruited to his taste. Ellen was last desired to name her 
wish ; and, to impress her with its consequence, she was 
told to lay her head close to the brink, and whisper it 
gently to the fairy. There was an echo from the bank 
above, as all the party had observed ; and no sooner had 
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EUen softly imparted her with, than papa answered aloud 
^-** The fairy says, silly Ellen shall have her silly lamb.*^ 

Ellen was a little startled by this oracular response, and 
still more so when she thought of having wasted on i 
lamb a wish that might, for aught she knew, have got i 
nice trotting pony. 

But children seldom moralize long ; and when Elki 
saw, on driving up to the door, a lamb on the green witl 
a pink ribbon round its neck, she tore the other half a 
her frock with impatience to get out and hug it in ha 
arms* 

AD that day and the next her felicity was complete 
Daisy (for so she called her lamb) drank milk from ha 
hand long before they were over, and followed her abool 
the lawn like a dog : but on the third day mamma said 
*' Ellen, this will never do; lessons must be attended to 
lambs are but playthings after all, and play is not tb 
business of life.'* So Ellen had to mind her school horns 
and could only feed Daisy now and then, though, bj 
thinking of him perpetually, she made many a blunder, 
and got many a reprimand. 

For a month and more Daisy continued a favourite, 
though Ellen sometimes feuicied a bird would have been 
more amusing, and a pony far more useful — ^not to me& 
tion a thousand other wants which arose on seeing hei 
young companion's tojrs and possessions. One had a mi 
croscope, a perpetual fund of rational entertainment i 
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another a garden, a fertile source both of health and plea, 
sure. "Oh ! '» thought Ellen, " I fear I have been rash.'* 

But by another month matters grew worse, and Daisy 
£rom being a pet, became a torment to his mistress. He 
was forever doing mischief. He broke into the shrubbe- 
ries and cropped the flowers, and chewed the linen on the 
lines. Mamma looked grave, the old gardener scolded, 
and the servants by harsh usage taught Daisy to butt 
and be vicious. In his outrageous moods he lost all re- 
spect for his mistress ; and not content with pursuing her 
every where, stealing her bread and butter, and dirtjnng 
her frock with his great nose, he more than once laid poor 
£llen flat in the mud, to the undisguised amusement of 
those who came to pick her up. Pride made Ellen bear 
all this for some time ; but at last she was forced to come 
and beseech her papa to order away the great nasty sheep, 
who was a torment to every one, even to his doting fos- 
ter mother. 

Papa shook his head mjrsteriously. *' EUen,*' said he 
** you wished for a lamb, and a lamb you have got : you 
might have been aware that it would grow large and 
troublesome, though you could not exactly fbresee that it 
would come to the drawing-ioom, and break mamma's 
china jar, and throw the mk over the new carpet. Jam 
not the person to whom you must apply in your distress. 
You have two wishes more to form at the well: and as 

17* 
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the throe months Janet told yon of are about e:q>iFed, pa. 
h^Ni the fairy would rolieve yon firom your tonnentor.'' 

** Oh ! but dear papa, you could do that — and it would 
be waoting my second wiah sadly ! '* " Only the codk- 
qnenoe of wasting jomfirgt, Ellen," answered papa. ^ If 
you had thought a little then, you ¥rould not haye been 
in trouble now.'* 

To cut a long story short, £211en was forced to bestow 
her second wish on getting quit of her first ; and I need 
not tell you it was with a heavy heart and demme step 
she went this time both to and fi^om the wiidung well. 
Her heart was sadder yet, when just as she entered the 
park gates, she saw a dark ugly-looking man leading 
Daisy by a string ; and the discarded pet looked up inker 
face, as if it said, ** Why did you by a foolish fancy make 
me unfit to live among my own kind, and then cast me 
off to be killed and eaten like them ? *' So Ellen took 
her last look of poor Daisy, and a hearty cry into the 
bargain. 

When this agitation subsided, however, lesscms went 
on all the better for Daisy's removal, though Ellen (who 
knew that in three months moro die might take her very 
last choice of a wish at the well) was terribly unsettled 
by the importance of the decision. As the time ap. 
preached, she grew quite fidgetty and restless— changed 
her mind fifty times a day — ^lost all relish for her present 
toys and pastimes— nay, even started up in bed, dream- 
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ing of her third and last wish. Birds, ponies, micro- 
scopes, magic lanterns, and flower gardens, all danced 
before her mind's eye ; nor for the life of her could she 
determine which would make her most truly and perma- 
nently happy, for she had seen their various owners tired 
of all these, as she had done of Daisy, though perhaps 
not quite so heartily ; and she hegan to suspect that hap. 
piness did not entirely depend on the possession of any or 
even all of them. 

Wishing time at length came. It was now near Christ- 
mas, and the well was fringed with icicles and strewn 
with fallen leaves, so that its seducing sparkle was veiled 
with a russet mantle, and all the gay tints of the roses 
and fox-gloves were quite mellowed away. 

** I have thought of a wish," said Ellen, after standing 
pensively a few minutes gazing on the altered scene. '*I 
wonder if the fairy, or rather papa (for I know it was only 
he after all) could grant it. It is that I may never 
wish again for any thing not good for me. I am sure 
that would make me happy ! " 

" Papa cannot give you this, Ellen," said Mrs. O— , 
while a tear of gratitude mingled with the fountain ; "but 
you have a Father above who can and wiU^ if you ask it 
as you ought. May He bless our innocent artifice, and 
sanctify to our darling child the idle legend of the Wish* 
ingWellof Doonl»» 
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fihe thought desirable ; and, like too many jroung pe* 
fihe thought it most desirable to please herself. M 
other circmnstances also assisted in confirming the ma 
mider which she laboniied, particularly that of being i 
ed, by a school-companion of similar habits with her < 
to spend some time with her at the house of a distan 
lative, situated amongst the lake-scenery of Westn 
land. 

Lucy had hitherto seen only imaginary mountains, 
ideal waterfSedls, but now she was plunged, as it ^ 
into the concentrated beauty of her native land, and 
resigned herself wholly to the pleasing emotions w 
the novelty of the scene was calculated to excite. I 
day became a lingering dream of idleness, and ha 
and repose, sweetened by friendship, ennobled by the 
limity of nature, and heightened to rapture by the x 
terrupted, the delicious reveries of a vague and wax 
ing mind. She now believed that she perfectly un 
stood what the poet meant by the society of patl 
woods, for every hiU and valley, lake and streau 
seemed to her mind to afford companionship superio 
that of human beings, with the exception only of 
friend and the poets. 

It is true she had natural afibctions, and was from 
pulse kind ; but her brothers and sisters she regarded < 
as mere children, her father the protector of her yo 
and her amit a veiy good sort of pezBoa. They wen 
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h^mgM^ as romantic joung ladies alwajrs designate those 
'whom they honour with their countenance and approba- 
tion, thej had no sympathies, they were not of her order, 
and, therefore, she seldom thought of them, and still less 
frequently entered with interest into any of their con. 
cems. 

As the summer advanced with its exuberance of sweets, 
its heightened bloom and deepened colouring, the lake- 
scenery assumed a still more attractive aspect, and au- 
tumn was beginning to add still richer variety to the 
scene, when Lucy received a letter from her aunt, inform* 
ing her of the indisposition of her father. He had not, 
she said, expressed any direct wish that his daughter 
should return immediately, nor were they at all appre- 
hensive of dangerous consequences from the complaint 
under which he laboured ; but she could not conceal her 
own earnest desire that she should return home, as she 
knew the sight of her, and particularly her willingness to 
give up her own pleasures on such an occasion, would be 
both cheering and delightful to her father, who, she added, 
appeared to labour under some peculiar depression of 
spirits at the present time. 

Lucy read the letter with great concern, at least with 
very uncomfortable feelings, for she felt half vexed that 
her aunt should have urged her so much to do her duty. 
She knew she ought to return, and she quite intended it, 
but for the present a very delightful party had been 
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planned to make the whole tour of the Lakes, and she 
reaUj did not feel at liberty to withdraw herself, as it 
was chiefly on her account that the scheme had been 
fonned. Besides, her father was evidently not in dan. 
ger, only a little low she supposed, as he always was 
when anything went wrong in his disagreeable business. 
She wished there was no business in the world, it was 
so harrassing and so vulgar. 

In this state of mind she joined the cheerful tourists ; not 
quite satisfied with herself, yet far £rom being willing to 
give up her own pleasures for the satis&ction of her lather. 
It seemed during the whole journey, as if Lucy was trying 
to forget something which she found it impossible to dis- 
miss from her mind. Now, for the first time in her life she 
had a secret sorrow ; but so feu- was it from being of that in- 
teresting kind she had so often longed to indulge in, that 
she entered with a forced excitement into all the {Measures 
ofihe party, hoping that if she did not succeed in driving 
away the conviction that she had done wrong, she might 
at least appear to be as happy as the rest. 

Once, and once only, was she so entirely absoibed 
by the beauties of nature, as to lose all sense of this 
one prevailing feeling. She had stood on the summit of 
Helvellyn — and the thought that her father might be 
dying, had followed her there. She had listened to &6 
roaring torrent of Lowdore — and the idea that she might 
never see him more, had flashed across her mind even 
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there. How much happier would Lucy in reality have 
been, travelling by a common stage, along the dusty high, 
road, towards the home where her Either lived in the 
south of England. But this idea she could not for a mo- 
ment admit ; and on one occasion she succeeded so far in 
triumphing over uneasy thoughts as to forget every thing 
but the lovely scene before her. 

The party were whiling away the idle hours of a calm 
and cloudless autumn day, in the neighbourhood of one 
of the most beautiful waterfalls in the lake-scenery. Lucy 
sauntered on by herself ; and as she was a great adept in 
the use of her pencil, she seated herself on a projecting 
rock by the side of the torrent, and resigned her whole 
Boul to the dreamy kind of enjoyment, which the sight 
and the sound of rushing water is so well calculated to 
excite. 

Nothing could have been more perfectly beautiful than 
the scene before her. Surmounting the craggy rocks on 
either side, were the feathery boughs of richly tinted trees, 
whose foliage, even at that far height, looked distinct and 
clear beneath the calm blue sky. The rocks amongst 
which the fall was situated, assumed a pointed and 
glacier-like appearance ; and the fir and larch trees which 
clustered round their bases, united with them in producing 
a truly Alpine effect, combining the most admired fea- 
tures of the continental picturesque, blended with the 
rich and varied forms that compose an English landscape. 

18 
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As if in defiance of its thundering roar, a rostic bridge 
spanned the stream, over which a solitary peasant had 
pursued his peaceful way, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, nor pausing for an instant to admire either the 
lovely or the grand. 

Lucy, who had scarcely patience to see him pass on 
unmoved, pronounced him to be a man without a soul ; 
and as she had now completed her sketch, for her sketches 
were mere outlines, she remained in one of her long reve- 
ries, gazing at the water, and probably not really thinking 
of any thing at all. Indeed, there is something extremely 
deceptive in the contemplation of flowing water. It 
seems at first to induce thoughtfulness, because it stills 
the flutter of lively spirits, and renders the most talk- 
ative silent : but if you attempt really to think to any 
definite purpose, while gazing upon a rushing stream, or 
even upon the waves of the sea, your thoughts appear to 
fall into the course of the current, and are swept away 
in rapid succession before they assume any decided form 
or character. 

The dream in which Lucy now indulged, could scarcely 
be called a waking one, it seemed so much like starting 
firom a long sleep, when she heard again the voices of her 
companions ; and she was the more surprised when tiiey 
called to her to come instantly, and, in order to hasten 
her tardy movements, held out a letter, and motioned thai 
it must be attended \o m^ i^^eod. 
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The thought of her father now rushed upon her with 
fresh pain, increased by the length of time it had been 
suffered to be absent from her mind, and it was with 
trembling steps and fluttering breath that she climbed up 
to the path where her friends were standing, and where 
they remained as if in the hope of securing a hastier re. 
treat to the inn, from whence a messenger had been sent 
in search of them, with the letter. 

It was from Lucy's aunt, who said she would have 
written sooner, but that every day had strengthened the 
hope of her return. She now, however, believed it would 
not be right to delay another day, though she fervently 
hoped that Lucy would be far on her road homeward 
before the letter could reach its destination. Her aunt 
expressed herself plainly, without any attempt to soften 
down the intelligence she had to communicate, and went 
on to say that her father's illness had assumed a very 
different aspect since she last wrote, and that if it should 
continue to increase without any alleviation, it could 
scarcely be expected that his daughter would find him 
living, even if she came with all speed on the receipt of 
the letter. 

Lucv looked at the date of the letter. It had been 
delayed some days by passing from place to place, after 
the tourists. She had never travelled alone, and none of 
the party were in circumstances to accompany her beyond 
the northern counties. Still she could not hesitate, and 
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ereiy tlung being airanged as fiur as it cotdd be for ba 
nfety and comfort, die set out on her melancholy 
joomey. 

We win not even attempt to describe what were her 
thoughts and feelings as she travelled on, one dnU hoar 
after another, in solitary silence ! Thousands have had 
the same sensations to endure, and Lucy was not more 
sensitive and delicate than the rest of her fellow- 
ereatures. 

The approach to her own home was by far the most 
trying part of the journey. It was in the evening when 
the chaise she had engaged at a neighbouring town rolled 
quickly along the well-known road, where every hedge 
and tree began to wear a familiar aspect to her sight, and 
at last the tower of the church, in the little country.town 
where her father lived, rose Aill in view. She felt as if 
she had no power to ask questions at the pubhc inn, where 
they would have been sure to know if her father had 
been dead, or even at any of the neighbours, but told the 
man to drive directly to her father's door ; and here the 
agitation of her mind was such, that she never thought 
of looking up to see whether the shutters were still open. 
An old servant came to the door, but stiQ she could not 
ask the only thing she wished to know, whether her fiither 
was stiU living. The words seemed to choke her when 
die tried to utter them and no one thought of speaking 
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directly to that point. At last her aunt appeared, looking 
extremely depressed. 

•* What can have detained you, child ?" said she ; and 
she went on to question Lucy about her journey, and to 
calculate upon when the letter ought to have reached her, 
And when it did. 

Lucy thought her desultory conversation a favourable 
omen ; but when her aunt went on to say, that if she had 
but come when she first wrote to her, all might have been 
well, her heart sunk within her. 

After a moment's pause she determined, since she could 
not ask, to go up-stairs, and ascertain for herself the 
awful truth, if it was a truth that her father was no 
more ; and while her aimt gave some orders to the ser- 
vants, she went on tiptoe to her father's door. The 
appalling silence of the room within, arrested her progress 
— ^but there were lights, and she felt more assured, for on 
gently opening the door, she saw the glimmering embers 
of a low fire. A strange nurse rose up to meet her, with 
her finger on her lips ; and then she saw that the place 
this stranger occupied, ought, by all the rights of nature 
and afiection, to have been her own. 

Her father was still living, but his senses were lulled 
in a long, doubtful sleep, that might restore him, or might 
not. He had been delirious for many days and nights, 
and now he might just awake for a few moments of 
rational perception, and then sleep for ever. 

18* 
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Jjaej htA not mted on her lonjr journey, but 
her jdaee by her faithei'B becUside, and refused 
him; and at her earnest entreaty her aunt and t 
ooDMnted to seek repose in an adjoininfr room, wl 
eonld be easily roused if any chanj^ should tal 

Lucy had never been engaged in a sick-roooQ 
and now she regretted with the bitterest tears, i 
knew so fittle how to scqiply the probable neces 
her sitoatioQ. Hour after hour passed on, and 
ness of midnight was around her, lor every me 
the fiumily, exhausted and fJEitigued with their la 
tions, were glad to sink to rest, and she sat alone 
iag her parent as he slept. It had occurred to 
hflr&ther nught have addressed some document 
to her, as his eldest child, on the commencemen 
■sfious iHneas; and with a view to ascertain whi 
had done so, she went silently to his dressing-joi 
opened a secret drawer in which she knew that 
once kept his pi^ters. The first thing she saw 
drawer, waa along letter addressed to hers^ Sh 
herMlf again by her Other's piUow. Some hoon 
before she had read the whole, but ere she conelu 
laft page, m which the deep affectkA of which i 
iwvw bdittfed her faJihiex capable, waa all unfok 
dnuuBt tii day dreams awoke to a sense of 1 
aitnaticm. 

The letter aipiwand hofw her fiUher had ko 
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t^tnf^fing with advene ciroamstancea— «trag|rlbai||r, for 
tiie aake of his chOdiexiv to keep op an aj^earance which 
his means were unable to suj^rt. It described in the 
most tooching manner how the aj^voach of iUness had 
faioiight him to a sense of higher duties than that of 
establuhing his children well in the sight of the world, 
jet how the thought of leaving them whoUj destitute 
was hastening his progress to the grave. 

We have said that the dreamer awoke. With tho 
giej dawn of morning, symptoms of returning consciona. 
ness were evinced by the patient. The fJEimilj were 
assembled, e^qiecting only to receive his parting benedic 
tion. He saw that his daughter Lucy had returned, and 
in her affectionate embrace he began to hope and live. 
The disorder had taken a favourable turn, and from that 
hour Lucy Livingstone was an altered chamoter— -tha 
comfort of her father's declining years, the guide and 
support of his whole household, and the first, under all 
circumstances of privation and trial, to adapt herself 
cheerfully to her situation, drtaming of nothing but how 
to make herself useful, and other people happy. 
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HARD WORDS . 

I HAVK heard many good and learned men say, tin 
there are three little words in the English language, which 
are the most difficult of all othera to say; and tha 
they puzzle alike the learned and the unlearned, the old 
and the young, and have heen in all ages a stumbling 
block to many. Kings, philosophers, divines, heroes, and 
statesmen, have all felt the difficulty of expressing them* 
and just in proportion as they had the means of avoiding 
the seeming necessity of doing it, they brought ^dytiffnal 
sufferings on themselves and others. 

Had these words been expressed by the persons to 
whom they referred, how much human suffering would 
have been avoided I — ^how many thousands of valuable 
lives would have been saved ! — and how many benefits 
would have been secured to society ! 

If then it be true, that these great and eminent men 
have felt this difficulty, and have endured the conse- 
quences of avoiding it, how very likely it is, that young 
persons, who are ignorant of much valuable knowledge, 
which they possessed, should feel still more bitterly the 
difficulty of saying these hard words 7 

That our readers may not be longer in doubt as to the 
words we mean, they are these, — " I am wrong.*' 

Many young people are very apt to think, that they 
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knowa gnat deal better than their parents and teachers; 
the conseqtienee is, thej disobej their commands, do as 
they please, and in a very little time find they have got 
into trouble. 

Parents and teachers know that children are inezpe. 
rienced ; and they are ready to pardon first offences, if 
their children and pupils will but say, '*/ am torongJ' 
But when children have done wrong, and their consciences 
tell them so, that is the time when the difficulty presses 
on them. Parents and teachers can generally find out 
the truth, by their confused looks and manners, when in 
this very unpleasemt situation ; and if children will not 
be wise enough to say, when encouraged by the most 
affectionate persuasion, these hard words, they will soon 
feel some, and perhaps all, of the following painful 
consequences. 

Not to acknowledge that they have done wrong, when 
they are really detected, and are promised pardon by 
doing so, is one of the first evidences of a bad heart; and 
one of the first punishments which they feel, is the loss 
of their parents* and teachers' confidence, and the con. 
tinned stings of conscience. In a Uttle time they may 
become indifferent about this, and think that the matter 
IS entirely forgotten, and they go on as carelessly as ever, 
and very likely will soon be detected in another error. 
Should this be the case, their fonner one is brought to 
their mmds with increased sofifexings : they think that 
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pardon is now hopeless, and in cnrder to screen themselves 
from punishment, resort to the wicked practice of LYraa; 
which exposes them to a train of miseries still more pain- 
ful than the first : in this state, they are excluded tnm 
all the comforts of truth, even when they speak it : they 
are also deprived of the advantages of knowledge ; fox 
how can it he successfully imparted to those who will not 
make their firiends acquainted with the real state of their 
minds? To these evils are added the loss of the respect 
of friends ; instead of being a blessing to their parents, 
they are a curse ; instead of an honour to their teachers, 
a reproach; the important season of youth is passed 
imimproved, and they enter the world exposed to all the 
miseries of ignorance, which are continually destroying 
their prospects. These will introduce the stings of self- 
reproach, which shut out all hope of successfol exertion; 
the necessaries of life may be beyond their reach ; and 
eventually they may die under all the accumulated suf- 
ferings of poverty and want. 

Parents know that these are hard words, and therefore 
they encourage their children to learn with the most un- 
wearied ajSection ; they know that education is the only 
means of showing their children when they do wrong, 
and points out to them the great advantage of acknow- 
ledgmg it, when they unfortunately err ; for which pur- 
poae they often deprive themselves of many comforts, 
fiuit their children may be educated : their prayers aj9 
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Comtinnany offered up to God for his blessing and direo- 
tion. Wonld, then, children wisely determine to loam 
these hard words, by putting them in the form of a ques- 
tion, " Am I wrong ? " it will put them on their guard, 
and destroy the difficulty altogether : this caution will in- 
duce them to listen with attention to the advice of their 
parents and the instructions of their teachers ; and should 
they by any accident be betrayed into an error, the very 
first words that will escape their tongues, will be, — ^** / 
am vyrong,^ This frank and proper conduct will increase 
the affections of parents, and the confidence of teachers : 
every possible means will be used, by which their happi- 
n jB can be secured, or their knowledge increased : tlioy 
will feel a secret satisfaction within themselves, which 
nothing can disturb, the pursuits of knowledge will be 
made easy and delightful, and their advantages solid and 
permanent : they will possess the esteem of the good emd 
virtuous, and will be held forth as examples worthy of 
imitation. 

God knows, by reasons of our sinful nature, that these 
are hard words, and therefore he has been graciously 
pleased to reveal unto us His will in His Holy Word, 
that we may Icam to approach Him, and acknowledge 
our manifold sins. If we approach the throne of grace 
with llie humble and penitent desire of saying, ** / am 
torong,** Jesus Christ will acceptably pfeid our cauae 
before God, and will impart unto us BObHoly Spirit : He 
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will give OS a peace of mind which passeth all nndeistand* 
ing. By conforming our lives to His holy will, He has 
invited us to ask and to receive ; and none ever trusted 
Him in vain. Whatever real happiness it is possible for 
us to enjoy here, will be derived from Him. He will sup- 
port us in times of trial, and sustain our sinking spirits in 
the hour of death ; and finally having fitted us to dwell 
in His presence, will ensure us the joys of heaven for 
ever. 

Let me, therefore, urge, with the most affectionate 
earnestness, on my youthful readers, the immediate con- 
nderation of these hard words : they are of vast impor. 
tance, both as respects the present and the future state* 
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